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USICAL AMERICA ~~~ 








‘OTELLO’ LAUNCHES 
METROPOLITAN 
SEASON 


Panizza Conducts Opening 
Opera, With Martinelli in the 
Title Role and Tibbett Cast as 
lago 


Caniglia Makes Debut 


Italian Soprano Has First Ap- 
pearance as Desdemona and 
Shares in Many Curtain Re- 
calls—Performance Duplicates 
Last Season’s Success 


OR the second time since its intro- 

duction to the Metropolitan in 1890, 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’ opened a new season ot 
opera at the New York house on the 
evening of Nov. 21. The auditoriw 
was crowded to capacity and the princi 
pal singers were called before the cut 
tain many times. Save for the advent 
a new Desdemona, the perfé 
plicated in its essentials those 
year ago when the opera, revived ait 


Thiance 


a lapse of twenty-four years, apparently 
entered upon a new career of tavor 
Metropolitan subscribers 


The cast was as follows 


Otello Giovanr Mar 
lago Lawrence T 
Cassio Nicholas M 
Roderigo Giordan Paltrinier 
Lodovico Nicol Mos 
Montana George Cehanovsk 
A Herald Wilfrid Engein 
Desdemona Mar Caniglia (det 
Emilia Thelma \ 

Conductor, Ettore Panizz 
Stage director, Herbert Gr 

Cy} rr nN } 


The performance maintained a gene 
ally high level, though the ensemble was 
not as well knit as at the best of the 
representations last season—the famils 
story on opening nights. The chorus 
sang well from the start and the 
chestra improved appreciably as_ the 
work progressed. The playing was 
sometimes too loud, as at the end of the 
second act when the duet of vengeance 
between Otello and Iago was mostly 
tumult in the pit 
Mr. Panizza again showed a fine regard 
for the more silken qualities of Verdi's 
still amazing orchestration 

With Mr. Martinelli and Mr 
repeating their personal successes of the 
revival, curiosity was focussed on the 


Elsew here . however 


new Italian soprano, who soon proved 
herself an experienced artist, capable 
dramatic intensity both as a singer and 
an actress. Vocally, the role of Desc 
mona may not have told the whole stor 
for her. Unsteadiness of tone it the 
top of the compass May have beet 
chargeable to nervousness attendant 

a Metropolitan debut, though in its 


visual aspects her impersonation was 
one of poise and repose The voice 
proved to be one of power ind vibr ancy 
of a bright rather than a mellow timl 


and responsive to any degree of imtens! 
fication demanded of it. | 


n soft phrases 


(Continued on page 8) 


Backstage at the Metropolitan Opening 





Wide World 


Edward Johnson, General Manager (Right), Congratulates the Three Leading Singers 

After the ‘Otello’ Performance Which Opened the Metropolitan Season: From the Left, 

Lawrence Tibbett, the lago, Giovanni Martinelli, the Otello, and Maria Caniglia, Who 
Made Her Debut as Desdemona 


LOS ANGELES BEGINS MITROPOULOS OPENS 


ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Klemperer Leads Philharmonic 
With Menuhin as Soloist— 
Popular Series Opened 
Los ANGELES, N 20—The Los 


ngeles Philharmonic maugurated its 
tieth season on Nov. 3, with Otto 
Klemperer as nductor and Yehudi 
Menuhin as soloist. Mr. Menuhin, who 
ppeared aiter a ntroversy with the 
American uild f Musical Artists 
hic S the previous 
issue, did not seem in the least disturbed 
the re 5 I ler mstration at the 

s g $s tem 
st” S nn Concerto 
t ~ t n the 

\l _ o }, 
- : ma ro the tw 
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MINNEAPOLIS YEAR 


Begins First Full Term as Con- 
ductor, with Tchaikovsky 
and Brahms Works 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—For _ the 
opening concert of his first full term 
as conductor of the Minneapolis Sym 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos offered the 
novel if rather severe combination of 
two symphonies—the Brahms First and 

the Tchaikovsky Fifth. 

The largest opening night audience in 
the annals of the orchestra 
it Northrop Auditorium to hear an en 





issembled 


semble that revealed a smoothness ot 
tone remarkable at this stage of the sea 
son There are a number of changes 


in the personnel, and in the sections 
iffected there is notable improvement 
The Brahms C Minor was by far the 
ore convincing performance of the 


two symphonies played In it Mr. Mi 


tropoulos achieved roundness and ma- 


jesty of conception, clarity of statement 


(Continued on page 11) 


NEW STRAUSS OPERA, 
‘DAPHNE,’ GIVEN 
IN DRESDEN 


Composer’s Second One- Act 
Opera and Thirteenth Work 
for Lyric Stage, Produced by 
the State Opera 


Boehm Conducts 


Teschemacher Sings Title Role, 
Rolf, Apollo, and Jung, Gaea— 
Mahnke Designs Stage Setting 
—Followed by ‘Friedenstag’ as 
Its Companion-Piece 

By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


DRESDEN, Oct. 26. 
O N Oct. 15, the premiere of Richard 
Strauss’s second one-act opera, 
‘Daphne’, and the thirteenth of his 
works for the lyric Stage, took place 
in the familiar setting of the Dres 
den State Opera as the companion piece 
to ‘Friedenstag’, which was brought out 
at the State Opera in the composer’s 
native city, Munich, on July 24 
Judging by the enthusiastic reception 
in Munich and Dresden’s almost hys 
terical excitement, the theatrical value 
of ‘Friedenstag’ is now established be- 
yond question. The public reaction to 
‘Daphne’, however, could hardly be 
called spontaneous, or even pleasantly 
warm \s an acknoWledgment of an 
art work, it was only fair even as a 
succes d’estime, and would probably 
have come off with a sporadic fluttering 
of hand claps if a group of enthusiasts 
had not persistently whipped up the 
apathy of the auditorium into a sem 
blance of acquiescence, 
Possesses Delicate Charm 
This may have been the fault of the 
libretto, which contained none of the 
dramatic impacts that make for good 
theatre, and it may also have been the 
fault of the music and its atmosphere 
of antique, other-worldliness that is so 
far removed from the sensation-loving 
“climate of opinion” of today Sut 
Strauss intended the two works as an 
inseparable double bill and the good 
German public will therefore have to 
take ‘Daphne’ and like it, if they want 
to hear the more popular ‘Frieden 
stag’. In time its delicate charm may 
win their hearts, but it will undoubtedly 
popularity in France 
where its quiet, delicate poetry is more 
akin to the national musical taste and 
tendencies. As a preliminary indication 
of its success there, it has been en 


enjoy greater 


thusiastically received by practically all 
the French critics, who either heard it 
in Dresden or in one of the broadcast 
Furthermore it has been 
innounced that the two operas are to 
future at the 
French translation 


pet rormances. 


be given in the near 
Paris Opéra in the 
f Tean Chantavoine 
Gregor, Strauss’s new librettist, ad 
hered to the old legend in 


(Continued on page 5) 
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James Melton Josephine Antoine 


Ten Works, Including Revival of 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’ with Tib- 
bett in Three Roles, Continue 
Tenure—‘Love of Three Kings’ 
Postponed 


EW artists in new roles mingled 

with familiar and established 

singers as the Chicago City 
Opera Company continued its 1938 
season. Hilde Reggiani, Italian colora- 
tura, made her North American debut; 
Beniamino Gigli and James Melton also 
appeared in opera here for the first 
time, the one in ‘Martha’, the other in 
‘Butterfly’. Bruna Castagna sang De- 
lilah and Carmen. Galliano Masini re- 
turned to the company in “Tosca’ and 
‘Bohéme’ (in which the seventeen-year- 
old Evanstonian Constance Merrell 
made her debut), while Elen Dosia and 
Andre Burdino rejoined the troupe for 
a revival of “Tales of Hoffmann’ with 
Josephine Antoine and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. ‘Love of Three Kings’ was post- 
poned in favor of ‘Traviata’ with Helen 
Jepson. 

Lawrence Tibbett’s Rigoletto towered 
over the rest of the cast like a tre- 
mendous shadow at the company’s 
primary mounting this season of Verdi's 
thrice-familiar masterwork on Nov. 4. 
It is a realistic characterization which 
sounds the depths of villainy and pathos 
with a superbly flexible and variously 
shaded baritone. Hilde Reggiani’s 
Gilda was disappointing. Armand 
Tokatyan, as the Duke, moulded a patri- 
cian vocal line. Virgilio Lazzari’s 
Sparafucile is a picturesque brigand and 
Mari Barova’s Maddelena is attractive. 
Plot complications in the third act were 
in the hands of May Barron and Mark 
Love. Giuseppe Cavadore, Daniel 
Harris, Philip Culkin, Linda Grob and 
Blanche Bradley were others who par- 
ticipated im a particularly satisfying 
evening. Roberto Moranzoni’s conduct- 
ing was refreshing. 

At the first Saturday matinee, Bruna 
Castagna was the focal point in a 
thoroughly interesting performance of 
‘Samson and Delilah.” Miss Castagna’s 
charmer is constructed of some of the 
materials that make her Amneris so suc- 
cessful—a pervading aristocracy, taste- 
ful costuming and a mezzo as rich as a 
plum-cake. Her Carmen on Nov. 12 
was an aural delight, powerfully pro- 
jected. The aloofness of René Maison’s 
style, both in singing and acting, did not 
prevent him from creating an impres- 
sion of sincere fervor as Samson at the 
matinee, and Jean Fardulli’s High 
Priest was a new top in his achieve- 
ments here. Douglas Beattie’s Old He- 
brew was wcrth watching. Filling out 
the case were Messrs. Love, Cavadore, 
Giglio and Harris. Henry Weber’s se- 
cure control of the orchestral forces 





Beniamino Gigli 
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OLD AND NEW MINGLE IN CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


George Czaplicki 


provided one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the afternoon. 


Melton Makes Debut with Company 


James Melton’s debut with the com- 
pany occurred on the night of Nov. 5 in 
the single scheduled performance of 
‘Madama Butterfly’ with Maria Reining, 
Viennese soprano who several nights be- 
fore had sung Eva, in the title part. Mr. 
Melton’s Pinkerton is likable in the ex- 
treme. Its candid unaffectedness is irre- 
sistible and this impression is reinforced 
by the texture of his voice, big, smooth and 
well-suited to Puccini. The love duet 
floated with an exquisite spontaneity and 
the dramatic portions of the second act 
proved entirely within the range of Miss 
Reining’s accomplishments. The American 
Consul of George Czaplicki is profoundly 
sympathetic and reassuringly correct, as is 
the Suzuki of Ada Paggi. Messrs. Giglio, 
Cavadore, Beattie and Landsman were 
also in evidence. The playing of the or- 
chestra, under Mr. Moranzoni, was char- 
acteristically enlightening. 

The revival of Offenbach’s ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’ on Nov. 7, brought a cast com- 
posed of Elen Dosia, Josephine Antoine, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Andre Burdino and 
Margery Mayer, youthful contralto who 
made her operatic debut. Mr. Tibbett’s 
portfolio of three curious characters, Cop- 
pelius, Dapertutto and Miracle, was the 
supreme piece of virtuosity of the evening. 
Perhaps a maniacal Coppelius is the best 
of the three, but all are finely sung and 
worked in significant, if somewhat fan- 
tastic, detail. Mr. Burdino as Hoffmann 
sang with spirit and performed generally 
as an urbane, attractive adventurer, while 
Miss Dosia, doubling as Giulietta and An- 
tonia, found chic an invaluable asset. Her 
voice was faultlessly groomed. 


Antoine Sings Olympia 


Josephine Antoine replaced Miss Reg- 
giani, who was originally listed for the 
part of Olympia, handling her first-act aria 
with a coloratura that is graceful, pure 
and effortless. Miss Mayer, as Niclaus. 
sang with an even and powerful voice. 
Dropping his duties as stage director mo- 
mentarily, Désiré Defrére added a first- 
rate Spalanzani. Francesco Daddi happily 
returned from retirement to play Coche- 
nille, while Mr. Cavadore was busy with 
three roles. Elizabeth Brown and Messrs. 
Beattie, Harris and Giglio comprised the 
balance of the cast. Louis Hasselmans, 
the conductor, was greeted each time with 
appreciative applause. Mr. Masini com- 
menced his second season on Nov. 9, sing- 
ine Cavaradossi to Miss Dosia’s Tosca. 
He was an especially nimble figure in the 
part, but there was not the full fire in his 
voice that characterizes his best nights 
until the third act. Two nights later, as 
Rodolfo in ‘Bohéme’, he was more ex- 
pansive in delivery and as his tenor rang 
out, unleashed and piercing, it struck a 
universal spark of appreciation in the 
house. Miss Dosia sang very well and 
acted a soubrettish Tosca. As Scarpia, 
Mr. Czaplicki was more weighty than im- 


pressive. Douglas Beattie was a good 
Angelotti and Mr. Trevisan sang the 
Sacristan. Miss Brown and Messrs. Cava- 


dore, Harris and MacDonald completed the 
cast. 


Galliano Masini 





Douglas Beattie 


The Mimi on Nov. 11 was Constance 
Merrell, who was more stage-wise than 
most beginners. Her voice is strong only 
occasionally, but it is sweet in quality, par- 
ticularly in the upper register. Annunciata 
Garrotto was a new Musetta with more 
volume than is usually associated with the 
role. Messrs. Czaplicki, Lazzari and Dé- 
frére as Rodolfo’s colleagues, decorated 
their scenes with a lively gaiety, while Mr. 
Trevisan furnished amusement in the 
double role of Alcindoré and Benoit. Mr. 
Cavadore was the Parpignol and Mr. 
Landsman a sergeant. The most vitalizing 
feature of the two Puccini hearings was 
Mr. Moranzoni’s orchestra. 


‘Carmen’ Vividly Performed 


Mr. Tokatyan’s intelligent Don José and 
Mr. Czaplicki’s masterful Escamillo com- 
bined with the Carmen of Bruna Castagna 
to make the unfolding of the Bizet opera 
on Nov. 12 one of the most vivid per- 
formances of the current season. A good 
deal of the evening’s “lift” was due to the 
conducting of Louis Hasselmans. Miss 
Garrotto’s singing as Micaela was uneven, 
but generally effective. The Misses Hoe 
and Barova and Messrs. Cavadore, Giglio, 
Beattie and Harris, in lesser parts, were 
alertly in key with the rest of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Miss Jepson appeared as Violetta in 
‘Traviata’ on Nov. 16. As an actress she 
seizes on the determined exuberance that 
is the heart of the character; as a singer 
she rides the orchestral wave with a so- 
prano in which flexibility, power and artis- 
try are enchantingly mingled. Two nights 
later she lent all the persuasion of her 
blonde beauty as well as vocal brilliance 
to Lady Harriet in ‘Martha’. Mr. Burdino 
was the Alfredo on the Verdi night, turn- 
ing in a very reliable performance. Mr. 
Morelli’s Germont was enjoyable for the 
richness of his baritone and Miss Hoe 
sang well as Flora. Miss Brown was the 
maid and Messrs. Cavadore, Harris. Giglio 
and Love completed the roster. The or- 
chestra, under Mr. Moranzoni, was splen- 


did. 


Gigli Returns in ‘Martha’ 


The Chicago operatic debut of Mr. Gigli 
in ‘Martha’ on Nov. 18 was cause for re- 
joicing at the box office: there was a 
sold-out house. Few others these days can 
sing Lionel with such a caressine curve, 
such melting high notes. The house took 
him to its conquered bosom along with 
Miss Jepson who sang ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer’ exquisitely. Mr. Trevisan was 
in fitting form as the buffoonly Sir Tristan 
and Mr. Lazzari’s Plunkett could not be 


improved upon. There was in addition 
Miss Barova’s genteel, but vivacious 
Nancy. Others in the cast were the Misses 


Hoe, Brown. Kiszley and Mackinlavy and 
Messrs. Giglio and Landsman. Mr. Moran 
zoni’s conducting was impeccable. 

‘La Gioconda’ on Nov. 3, was the first 
of the Thursday nicht performances spon- 
sored by the Board of Education. Anna 
Leskaya, handsome to look upon in the 
title role, sang with a large, bright voice 
to match the clear full tenor of Joseph 


Bentonelli and Mr. Lazzari’s Alvise was 
another peak. Ada Paggi’s La Cieca, 
Fleanor Ta Mance’s Laura and Carlo 


Morelli’s Barnaba added further effective- 


Andre Burdino 





Elen Dosia 


Armand Tokatyan 





Reggiani, Gigli, Melton, Merrell 
and Mayer Appear for First 
Time with Company—Moran- 
zoni, Hasselmans, Canarutto 
and Weber Conduct 


ness. Messrs. Cavadore, Harris and 
Schreiber completed the cast. Angelo 
Canarutto conducted and the Littlefield 
Ballet’s ‘Dance of the Hours’ was charm- 
ing. 

_The following Thursday, Nov. 10, was 
given over to a second ‘Rigoletto’ with Mr. 
Morelli’s hypnotic jester replacing Mr. 
Tibbett’s and Anthony Marlowe substitut- 
ing for Mr. Tokatyan as the Duke. 
“Meistersinger’ and ‘Tosca’ were repeated 
on Nov. 12 (matinee) and 14, respectively, 
with the same casts while ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ reappeared on Nov. 17 with John 
Brownlee’s_well-schooled baritone taking 
over Mr. Tibbett’s triple assignment and 
with Beverley Lane as the Doll. 

The Littlefield Ballet’s second dance 
program on Nov. 8, contained a repetition 
of “Barn Dance’, as well as the first Amer- 
ican showing of ‘Fantasia’ and the Chi- 
cago premieres of ‘Classical Suite’ and 
‘Terminal’. Its third on Nov. 13 presented 
‘Viennese Waltz’, ‘Cafe Society’ and 
‘Barn Dance.’ Ferde Grofe, composer of 
the music for ‘Cafe Society’, conducted his 
own score for its world premiere. 





STRINGFIELD CONDUCTS 
RADIO CITY ORCHESTRA 


Composer Is Named Associate Leader 
of Symphony—Plans Writing 
Special Music 

Lamar Stringfield, conductor and com- 
poser, recently became associate con- 
ductor of the Radio City Music Hall 
Symphony. Mr. Stringfield has ap- 
peared as a conductor of fifteen sym- 
phonic organizations. In 1928 he was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for his or- 
chestral suite ‘From Southern Moun- 
tains.’ 

Born in North Carolina, Mr. String- 
field is a student of Southern folk tunes 
He founded the North Carolina Sym- 
phony, the first state orchestra in the 
United States, and was its conductor in 
more than 200 concerts played in all 
parts of the state. He also promoted 
the organization of the Institute of Folk 
Music at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 





Silvermine Festival to Be Permanent 
SILVERMINE, Conn., Nov. 20.—In 
view of public response to the past two 
festivals, the executive officers and 
members of the board of managers of 
the Silvermine Guild Music Festival 
Association unanimously agreed at a 
meeting held on Nov. 13 that the festi- 
val should be perpetuated. Four thou- 
sand attended the first of these events 
in 1937 and over 30,000 last summer. 
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PREMIERE OF 


(Continued from page 3) 


Daphne, daughter of the river god 
Peneios and Mother Earth, flees from 
the tender advances of her old play- 
mate Leukippos and the more vehe- 
ment ardor of Apollo, to let her 
thoughts dwell in the purer regions 
of sunlight, flowers, trees and rippling 
brooks. Apollo, spurned and succumb- 
ing to the human weakness of jealousy, 
slays Leukippos with a fiery dart and 
then rises to the heights of penitence 
and renunciation by transforming 
Daphne into a laurel tree, whose leaves 
henceforth are to grace the brows of 
heroes. 


Strauss Calls It “Bucolic Tragedy” 


Mythological themes have always had 
a great attraction for Strauss and the 
Daphne myth has been a perennial fa- 
vorite with composers of every stamp 
as far back as 1595 when Jacopo Peri 
tried his hand at it in Florence. There 
was a delicate atmosphere about Greg- 
or’s treatment of the legend in spite 
of its many symbolisms and allusions, 
that made the work an especially suit- 
able foil for ‘Friedenstag’, which was 
probably all Strauss was seeking. He 
called it a “bucolic tragedy” and caught 
the spirit of old works of this char- 
acter with great charm and spontaneity 
and with great fidelity to the antique 
style within the confines of his own per- 
sonal art. Where imitation raised its 
head, it was imitation of himself and 
some of his previous successes, so that 
in spite of an obvious similarity of de- 
sign with the works of the early ro- 
mantic period, it won commendation 
as a new Strauss experiment with a 
palette of pastel tints. 

The dialogues of the shepherds, the 
noise of the returning flocks, and the 
poetry of early evening furnished the 
introductory note. After the succeed 
ing episodes of Daphne’s entrance and 
invocation to Nature, a playful scene 
with Leukippos, a _ sparkling little 
scherzo in the form of a duet, Apollo’s 
entrance and the long scene in which 
he endeavors to win the affections of 
the wayward nymph with the aid of 
Dionysius, the orchestral fabric left 
the plane of chamber music and broad- 
ened into music drama as it depicted 
Apollo’s wrath and vengeance, Daphne’s 
grief over the body of her playfellow, 
and Apollo’s prayer to Zeus, which was 
the actual climax of the work. The 
music then passed into the final trans- 
formation scene which required a full 
twenty minutes, and though replete with 
varied nuances of tone and color, it re- 
duced the effect of the climax through 
its long-drawn-out sweetness. 

The chamber music transparency of 
the orchestra and the melodic tender- 
ness of much of Daphne’s music ex- 
haled the cool, subdued beauty of the 
ancient madrigal style. When the 
melodic line grew broader and the rap- 
ture took on the intoxicant glories of 
some of Strauss’s earlier successes, 
there were occasional interjections of 
the soaring intervals and dissonant ac- 
cents of the modern school, though the 
latter tendency was very slight. Taken 
as a whole, it was a delicate score, set 
to a delicate theme, and it contained 
numerous passages of original and quite 
haunting loveliness executed with the 
composer’s usual technical wizardry. 

The action was of secondary impor- 
tance and was so clearly reflected in 
the orchestra that the latter could have 
traced the drama eloquently without 


the aid of a text. Moreover, the para- 
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STRAUSS’S ‘DAPHNE’ GIVEN IN DRESDEN 









Berger 
Martin Kremer as Leukippos 


mount impression was that of a sym- 
phonic poem to which- an extraneous 
vocal line had been added. In style 
some viewed it as a little sister of 
‘Ariadne’ and ‘Egyptian Helen’, while 
others were inclined to draw Wagner- 
ian parallels. Perhaps both views were 
justifiable. Nevertheless the majority 
of German critical opinion felt that the 
composer wotild have gained his aims 
with greater effect if, after piling ac- 
cent on accent and ecstasy on ecstasy, 
he had been content to hasten the 
apotheosis by a greater economy of 
time and orchestral apparatus. 

Adolf Mahnke designed a simple and 
exquisite setting which in the various 
lighting that suffused it, from the soft- 
ness of sunset and evening, through tem- 
pest, to pale and mysterious moonlight, 
had the poetry of a misty Turner water- 
color. The unfolding of the laurel and 
the slow tracing of its gossamer contours 
against the deep blue of a midnight sky, 
while Daphne’s wordless tones soared from 
the branches in a delicate and flute-like 
obligato above the accompaniment of 
rustling leaves and forest murmurs con- 
jured up by Strauss’s orchestra, was a 
masterpiece of lighting, staging and mu 
ical effectiveness. 

Margarethe Teschemacher did fine work 
with the long and taxing réle of Daphne 
and threaded her way through the glowing 
heat of some of Strauss’s most impassioned 
tonal utterances with an incredibly light 
grace Torsten Ralf’s clear, free tenor 


Berger 





Berger 
Margarethe Teschemacher as Daphne 


Left: Richard Strauss 
with Karl Boehm, 
Who Conducted 


Berger 


took Apollo’s far-flung phrases with ease 
and authority, though as experience led 
one to expect, there was little of the Sun 
god in his pleadings or his wrath. The 
vocal impossibilities allotted to Gaea were 
only fairly negotiated by Helene Jung, 
but where is there a contralto today who 
can descend to such depths and still pour 
out the volume of velvet tone that was in 
Strauss’s mind? Martin Kremer sang the 
Young Leukippos well. 

The production of ‘Friedenstag’ which 
followed, was far more monumental than 
its Munich counterpart and gained its 
scenic effects through the medium of pro- 
jections, which provided greater space and 
acoustic scope for the great chorus at the 
close. Dramatically, the production had a 
number of highlights that were missing in 
Munich, one being the gorgeously sung 
Maria of Marta Fuchs and the other the 
violent creaking of the world on its politi- 
cal hinges, that gave the work an almost 
prophetic significance. As the final scene 
climbed to its dynamic climax and the 
dramatic tension was suddenly interrupted 
by the pealing bells and Fuchs’s poignant 
cry of “Peace”, the entire audience was 
visibly shaken by an emotion that had its 
roots in stern realities and was too deep 
and fervent to seek to hide its face. It 
was a remarkable experience, and when the 
great citadel faded away and a gigantic 
chorus appeared under the open sky sing 
ing the ‘Hymn to Peace’, the audience rose 
to its feet spontaneously in an ovation that 
fairly rocked the theatre. 

Both works gave great scope to the tal- 
ents of Karl Boehm, to whom ‘Daphne’ 


was dedicated, and he proved himself in 
every way master of a task that placed 
great demands on a conductor’s sensitive 
ness and dramatic temperament. The fin- 
ished performances and innumerable smal! 
details of interpretation were also due to 
his tireless energy and ardor in the long 
weeks Of preparation that preceded the 
premiere. 


Metropolitan Extends Contracts with 
Johnson, Ziegler and Lewis 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation on Nov. 16 the engagement of 
Edward Johnson, as general manager, 
and of Edward Ziegler, and Earle R. 
Lewis, aS assistant general managers, 
was extended to include 1939-40 and 
1940-41. The following new directors 
were elected to the board: Donald P. 
Blagden, George A. Sloan and Benjamin 
Strong. 





Toscanini to Conduct at Second Lucerne 
Festival 


Lucerne, Nov.15.—Arturo Toscanini, 
who conducted at the International 
Music Festival at Lucerne last summer, 
will conduct several symphony concerts 
and Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ at the second 
festival, which will be held from the 
middle of July to the end of August, 
1939. 
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Lamoureux Orchestra Under 
Bigot and Pasdeloup Players 
Offer Homage to Memory of 
Ravel—Anniversary of Bizet’s 
Birth Is Widely Observed 


By EDMUND PENDLETON 
PARIS, Nov. 10. 


T the moment the war clouds 
were being scattered, and al- 


though a number of musicians 
were still in uniform and the streets of 
Paris were in war-time darkness, the 
first symphonic concerts of the season 
were attended with tense emotion. Fol- 
lowing the terrific strain of anxiety, the 
public rushed to the concert halls to 
relax in the understanding of a univer- 
sal language. Such a welcome relief 
were the orderliness, the strength, and 
the beauty of music, that little attention 
was paid to the slight shortcomings of 
the performances which were bound to 
exist under the circumstances. Did not 
Albert Wolff, aviation officer, and con- 
ductor of the Pasdeloup Orchestra find, 
on returning home after a rehearsal, an 
order to join his regiment? Was not 
Georges Cathelat, who recently sang 
Pelléas on the West Coast, on the Mag- 


inot Line thinking his American en- 
gagement lost until his demobilization 


one day before his sailing ? 
Le Tombeau de Ravel 


It was only natural that festivals of 
French music, and especially all-Ravel 
programs were given at the opening of 
the season. The Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Eugene Bigot conducting, was the first 
to pay homage to France’s late master- 
composer, and the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
was quick to follow. The Paris Sym 
phony under its new leader, Jean Morel, 
began its season with Dukas, Chausson, 
Schmitt, Lalo and fbert, with Jacques 


AMERICAN 
CONDUCTS 
in BUDAPEST 


BUDAPEST, Nov. 10. 


HARLES 
MILLER, 
American conduc- 
tor, won a per- 
sonal success at 
his concert with 
the Budapest 
Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on Oct. 
20, at which AIl- 
fredo Casella ap- 
peared as soloist. 
The prograim 
comprised Vita- 
li’s Chaconne ar- 
ranged for strings 
by Mr. Miller; 
Brahms’s Second 
Symphony ; Casel- 
la’s ‘Scarlattiana’, 
with the composer 
at the piano; 
Wagner’s ‘Sieg- 
fried Idyll’; and 
Mr. Miller’s ‘Ap- 
palachian Moun- 
tains’, an Ameri- 
can rhapsody 
based on hillbilly 
folklore and dance tunes. Mr. Miller 
was heartily applauded for his qualities 
of leadership, his conducting technique, 
and especially for the excellent results 
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MUSIC SUPPLANTS WAR CLOUDS ON PARISIAN HORIZON 


Thibaud as soloist. The programs soon 
became general as Paris regained her 
normal aspects, and musically, war was 
rapidly forgotten and wide artistic free- 
dom heralded in. 

The hundredth anniversary of Georges 
Bizet’s birth was celebrated with musi- 
cal and social brilliance in the last week 
of October. Honored with the presence 
of President Albert Lebrun three of the 
Opéra Comique’s conductors, Bigot, 
Cloez and Desormiere, divided a sym- 
phonic program comprising ‘Patrie’, 
Overture; Symphony in C, ‘Arlesienne’, 
the Chromatic Variations for piano, 
orchestrated tactfully by Felix Wein- 
gartner in the composer’s style, and 
songs sung by Ninon Vallin. An un- 
published Overture containing pages of 
unequal value was presented by con- 
ductor Bigot. 


Bizet Opera Revived 


In addition to the symphony concert, 
the Opéra Comique re-inscribed in its 
repertoire Bizet’s ‘Djamileh’. Forgot- 
ten since its premiere sixty-six years 
ago, the work sounds differently to 
modern ears than it did to those of our 
grandparents. Though it appears to- 
day thoroughly clear, gracefully melodic 
and tinted with a smooth orientalism, 
it was at first accused of aggressive 
Wagnerism and barely reached its tenth 
performance. 

The subject treats of an Oriental 
pontiff, ‘Haroun’, who seeks to 
from love’s shackles by changing his 
favorite every month. He is finally won 
over to constancy through the love and 
fidelity of Djamileh. The cast was well 
Louis Arnoult was quite at 
home as the oriental bonviveur; Roger 
Bourdin as Splendiano, an _ intendant, 
displaved unusual acting. Mlle. Jennie 
Tourel was a seductive slave, and Mlle 
Juanina danced charmingly. Oriental 
Mm. Mouveau and 
Cloez at the conduc- 


escape 


chosen. 


were by 
Gustave 


dec« Ts 
Henry. 


Charles Miller, American Conductor, in Budapest 


he obtained in the Brahms Symphony. 
His ‘Appalachian Mountains’, which is 
colorful and effectively 
was well received. 


orchestrated, 


EK. P. 


tor’s desk attended to the delicate in- 
geniosities of the score. 

A new interest in the romantic school 
contrasting with the former “back to 
Bach’ movement and to the more re- 
cent purge in recital programs of all 
music except the very old or the very 
new, seems to rise to the surface. As 
magnificent as the austerity of classicism 
and of certain modern utterances may 
be, a revolt is manifest among some who 
contend that the romanticists merit far 
more than snobbish neglect, and that 
many lessons in esthetic wisdom may 
be gleaned from a careful weighing of 
their artistic achievements. 


Bernard Gives Lecture-Recital 


The works of Robert Schumann fig- 
ured heavily on several recent sym- 
phony programs. Schumann was also 
selected to re-open a series of lecture- 
recitals on romanticism given by the 
Centre d’Etudes Litteraires et Musi- 
cales. Organized to elucidate the essen- 
tial characteristics of romanticism in its 
historical and creative significance, the 
Centre d’Etudes is directed by a com- 
mittee of prominent names to which 
have recently been added those of James 
Joyce and Guy de Pourtales. The first 
lecture-recital was given by Robert 
Bernard, director of the Revue Musi- 


TOUDOUNNOUENON EEA UnbeadeA ORDA Libbabbabbsehbal 


SIBELIUS FESTIVAL 
OFFERED IN LONDON 


Symphony, Philharmonic and the 
B. B. C. Orchestra Are Active 
—Many Recitalists Appear 


Lonpon, Nov. 10. Thomas 
Beecham is giving London a Sibelius 
Festival consisting of six concerts, four 
in Queens and two in Aeolian Hall. The 
seven published symphonies, seven of 
the tone poems, the Concerto for violin 
and orchestra, suites, incidental music 
and songs are included 

rhe London Symphony opened its 
season on Oct. 24; the conductor 
Georg Szell, who had recently returned 


— Sir 


was 


from Australia where he has been re- 
engaged for next season. The soloist 
was Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist. An 


all-Beethoven program was given. The 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert Series start- 
ed on Oct. 10 with Carl Schuricht con- 
ducting. 


Goossens Conducts Philharmonic 


Eugene Goossens conducted the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra on Nov. 2 for 
the first time in twelve His 
brother Leon, oboist, played Eugene’s 
Concerto for Oboe, which was first per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society in 
1932. Mr. Goossens also conducted the 
B.B.C. Orchestra on Nov. 9 and includ- 
ed a new composition of his own at 
this concert. 


vears 


Arthur Schnabel appeared as soloist 
with the B.B.C. Orchestra, Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting. He played Beet 
hoven’s E Flat Concerto. 

Many new English artists made their 
bow to the public and the first interna- 
tionally known artist to appear this sea- 
son was Joseph Szigeti. He was heard 
also at the Palladium on Oct. 23 in part- 
nership with the Boyd Neel String Or- 
chestra, playing the Concerto in D 
Minor by Tartini, The Divertimento in 
B Flat by Mozart with the orchestra, 


Opéra Comique Revives Bizet’s 
‘Djamileh’ with Tourel, Arnoult 
and Bourdin as Principals— 
Flagstad Sings Isolde Twice 
and Appears in Recital 


cale, with Elsa Ruhlmann, soprano, and 
Marguérite de Siebenthal, Geneviéve 
Besnard and Francoise’ Talayrach, 
pianists, as soloists. 

In two performances of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ at the Opéra, and in a recital 
given in the same setting, Mme. Kirsten 
Flagstad won warm approbation from 
her audiences. Although perhaps at her 
best in an operatic role, Mme. Flagstad 
nevertheless impressed her listeners with 
the richness of her voice and the breadth 
of her interpretation in Lieder by 
3rahms, Grieg and Strauss. 

3runo Walter, now a French citizen, 
is appearing as a pianist in sonata re- 
citals with Jacques Thibaud, and as 
guest conductor at the head of the So- 
ciété des Concerts and at the Opera in 
performances of ‘Fidelio’. 

Pierre Monteux, after a_ prolonged 
absence, conducted with outstanding 
success a concert of the Société des 
Concerts in the old conservatory hall. 


the Franck Sonata and a group of small 
pieces with piano accompaniment. The 
30oyd Neel Orchestra played a Suite by 
Warlock. 

Vera Benenson pianist, 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 26, a Toccata by 
Bach, Rondo by Mozart, and the F 
Sharp Beethoven Sonata, with a beauti 
ful tone, easy technique and rare musi- 
cal feeling. 


played at 


Kirsten Flagstad appeared in a recital 
at Queen’s Hall on Oct. 28. Her pro 
gram began with Beethoven’s aria ‘Ah! 
Pertido, followed by a _ group of 
srahms, Grieg and Strauss Lieder. Flag 
stad received a great ovation from the 
large audience. Her brother played the 
uccompaniments excellently. 

lhe Menges Quartet plaved the con 
plete string quartets of Beethoven at 
six recitals, the Schubert Society, 
founded by Von Wahrlich, gave it’s 
fourth concert on Oct. 31 at the Royal 
Architectural Building, and the New 
Hungarian Quartet played Schubert's 
G Major and A Minor Quartets. 

Grace Moore appeared at the Albert 
Hall on Nov. 1 in aid of Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, singing an aria from Massen- 
et’s ‘Herodiade,’ a group in French, and 
American and English songs. Her voice, 
which seems to have gained in power 
since she last sang here in opera, car- 
ried to the last row of the huge Albert 
Hall. Walter Rummel, American pian- 
ist, shared the program. 

Edwin Fischer, Swiss pianist, gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall on the same eve- 
ning devoted to Bach and Chopin. 

Sabine Kalter former contralto of the 
Hamburg Opera and now of Covent 
Garden, gave a recital on Nov. 2 at 
Aeolian Hall She sang Schubert’s 
‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ cycle inimita 
bly. Marian Anderson attracted a large 
audience to her recital in Queen’s Hall 
on Nov. 4. 

George Perkins Raymond, American 
tenor, made his first appearance in Lon 
don on Nov. 7 at Aeolian Hall. He was 
accompanied by Erich Meller. The 
singer made a very favorable impression 
in a group of Purcell, German songs 
and in American selections D. H. 








Two Prima 





Geraldine Farrar Today 


& is an open question whether any 
biography, ‘“auto-” or otherwise, 
can be wholly unprejudiced. Even the 
most careful writers, driven to exhaus 
tive research for a biography, either 
fall in love with their subject or grow 
to detest it to such an extent that frank- 
ness is impossible. It is also practically 
impossible for anybody to be wholly ob 
jective about himself or herself. Hence, 
autobiographies usually emphasize 
points interesting to the writers but not 
equally so to their readers, and con 
versely, one would often like to know 
more concerning points only touched 
upon. 

How to get around this is a problem. 
Henry Adams solved it by writing of 
himself entirely in the third person. 
Gertrude Stein wrote her autobiography 
under the disguise of a life of her friend 
and secretary, Alice B. Toklas. 

Two new autobiographies by famous 
prima donnas of our day bring this 
question into sharp relief. Geraldine 
Farrar, who, like Egypt, can always be 
counted on to produce something new, 
has solved it in a novel fashion. Lotte 
Lehmann makes no attempt at extra- 
ordinary measures but contents herself 
with straightforward writing in the first 
person. 

Miss Farrar’s newly published book, 
‘Such Sweet Compulsion’ (New York: 
The Greystone Press), has chapters 
purporting to be dictated by her mother 
from the spirit world. Indeed, the book 
begins with the startling sentence: “| 
died in the beginning of the year 1923.” 
Until one realizes the scheme of things, 
this is somewhat of a _ shock; but 
whether one accepts the spiritualistic 
portions of the book or not as coming 
from the Fourth Dimension, they cer 
tainly give the writer, Miss Farrar or 
her mother as the case may be, an un 
usual opportunity for discussion and 
statement. 

Much of the book is not news, for Miss 
Farrar wrote a shorter one about herself 
in 1916. The present volume, the title of 
which comes from Milton’s ‘Arcades’, comes 
down to date. It various in interest. As 
anecdote, the Hollywood experiences, for 
some reason, overtop the opera house. Per 
haps this is because they are new to the 
reader. Certainly Miss Farrar’s Joan of 
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Donnas Write Their Life Stories 





Reflects Her Colorful 


way in My Song’ 


Farrar as Marguerite in ‘Faust’ at Her 


Berlin Debut 


Geraldine Farrar’s Book, “Such Sweet Compulsion’, 
Personality — Employs 
Artifice of Writing as If Certain Chapters Were 
Dictated by Her Mother from the Spirit World— 
Lotte Lehmann Novelizes Autobiography, ‘Mid- 


~ 
a «| At Her Metropolitan Debut, as Juliette 





Farrar as Madama Butterfly 


Arc was, as a creation, the finest thing she 
ever did, not excepting the transcendent 
Madama Butterfly or the unique Goose 
Girl in ‘K6nigskinder’. 

Wisely and cleverly, she does not ignore 
episodes in her career that gave rise to 
gossip. The experience at the Berlin Opera 
is old stuff and need not be spoken of fur 
ther. Of the unfortunate and unhappy Tel- 
legen marriage, she reveals only a digni 
fied modicum, admitting her own mistakes 
as well as the resultant unhappiness 

Like many prima donnas, Miss Farrar’s 
musical education was paid for by a person 
not related, an “outsider”, in a manner of 
speaking. In this instance it was Mrs 
Annie B. Webb of Boston. As often in 
such cases, it has been whispered that the 
money, the vast sum of $30,000, was never 
repaid. Fame breeds envy and envy breeds 
calumny. However, the subject is disposed 
of once and for all by a photograph of th« 
document listing all payments made to th 
Farrar family by Mrs. Webb, and also het 
signed statement of re-payment in full. The 
only wonder excited by this document is 
that the loans were continued for fou 


Lehmann Indulges in a Favorite Pastime 


years after Miss Farrar’s Berlin debut 1 
1901, and until one year previous to het 
coming to the Metropolitan in 1906 
Readers knowing of the vendetta which 
existed between Miss Farrar and a cet 
tain other soprano at the Metropolitan, 
will be disappointed that no space what 
ever is given to it. There have been many 
racy stories of the repartec that passed 
between the two stars through the media 
of various third parties. Miss Farrar, it 
the interest, perhaps, of good taste, pre 


serves silence except for one allusion in 
the third person and another which may 
or may not fit the case. It is better so 


perhaps . 

The farewell in ‘Zaza’ is left unex 
plained. It was certainly one of Miss Far 
rar’s lesser parts, at least to her sincere ad 
mirers, and both “Tosca’ and ‘Butterfly’ had 
been asked fot There were other roles 
wich she wished to appeal! during her 
Metropolitan days but which were denied 
her. Elisabeth, in “Tannhauser,’ in whic! 
she had wished to make her American de 
but, she sang but once in the house 

An interesting point is the photograph of 






Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin 


Puccini inscribed in Italian, “To the most 
intelligent artist, Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
this remembrance of her incomparable But 
terfly at the Metropolitan offers Giacomo 
Puccini’. In a recently published volume 
of Puccini's letters there is one letter giv- 
ing a very different impression of his re 
action to the characterization, though why 
and how, it is difficult to understand 
Puccini was, at the time much under the 
spell of Tito Ricordi. Perhaps his dis- 
content was second-hand? 

\ll the great ones of opera between 1901 
and 1922, the years of Miss Farrar’s ca 
reer on the stage, wander in and out of the 
book. Thanks are due for the fact that the 
writer has avoided the pitfall of unduly 
emphasizing her acquaintance with the 
socially prominent, which must have been 
extensive, nor of great ones in other fields 
than that of musi 

There are surprisingly few errors be 
yond the trifling one of calling the French 
Segond-Weber, “Segurd-Weber” 
More misleading is the statement that the 
initial performance of ‘Carmen’ outside 
Paris, took place in London with Minnie 
Hauk in the part. It is true that Miss 
Hauk was the first to sing the opera out 
of Paris, but this was in Brussels and not 
London 

In spite of a tendency to what rhetoric 
text books call “fine writing”, ‘Such Sweet 
Compulsion’ is an interesting work. It is 
readable and informing. Its restraint is 
admirable if sometimes disappointing. 

There are innumerable illustrations 
many of which are familiar, but quite a 
number never published here before. Most 
of them are of extraordinary beauty such 
as the Berlin Mignon and the single Metro 
politan Elisabeth There are also photo- 
rraphs of other artists, although those of 


actress, 


‘ 


the writer are the most appealing 





‘Midway in My Song’ 





Midway in My Song’ (New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company) is the autobiog 
raphy of Lotte Lehmann, prima donna so- 
prano of the Metropolitan. It is an inter- 
esting record of the life of an opera and 
concert singer, its trials and triumphs, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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STOCK CONDUCTS FOUR MORE NOVELTIES 





Cadman Suite and ‘Hymns’ by 
Hoeller Played—Smeterlin, 
Quick, Weicher, Soloists 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Experimentation 
with further novelties introduced 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘American’ 
Suite and Mario Pilati’s Prelude, Aria 
and Tarantella to Chicago Symphony 
audiences at the Thursday-Friday con- 
certs on Nov. 17 and 18. The full pro- 
gram: 

‘Tableau Musical, Baba- Yaga,’ Op. 56. . Liadoff 
Prel Aria and Tarantella............ Pilati 
First performance in Chicago) 

_ re Cadman 
(First performance in Chicago) 

Suite from “Hiary BT scvcsgosstasenct Kodaly 
Symphony No. 4, E Minor, Op. 98....Brahms 

Mr. Cadman’s score is concerned with 
Omaha Indian rhythms, South Carolina 
Negro melodies and old American fid- 
dler tunes, which make up a suite for 
strings in three sections that can rival 
practically anything in the field of salon 
music. Dr. Stock and the orchestra 
made apparent the attraction of its sim- 
plicity and the naive beauty of its scor- 
ing at its height, notably in the second 
movement where the violins shone like 
a glinting ribbon. 

t was preceded first by Liadoff’s 
‘Baba-Yaga’, pungently set forth in all 
the brightness and wit of its scoring, 
and second by the Pilati composition. 
Mr. Pilati’s facility with instrumenta- 
tion amounts to the glib, the orchestra 
pointed out. There is quicksilver bril- 
liance in his Prelude, placid sheen in his 
Aria and engaging satire in his Taran- 
tella. Kodaly’s ‘Hary Janos’ suite, gave 
the audience as much pleasure as it ap- 
parently gave Dr. Stock and the orches- 
tra. After the intermission Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony proved magnetic in 
the intensity of its Andante, majestic 
in the fury of its opening movement and 
in the closing variations of its finale. 


Smeterlin Applauded 


Jan Smeterlin was the soloist at the 
fifth pair of Thursday-Friday concerts 
on Nov. 10 and 11. Mr. Stock had re- 
arranged his program, substituting the 
Miaskovsky Sixth Symphony and a 
Bach chorale-prelude for the Bruckner 
Seventh. The complete program: 


Overture ‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, Op. 32 


Sinigaglia 

Chésmle-~Firelude © .hiiccbiccsecodsccecccceces Bach 
Symphony No. 6, E Flat Minor, Op. 23 

Miaskovsky 

Concerto No. 1, E Minor, Op. 11....... Chopin 


Mr. Smeterlin gave one of the most 
artistic performances of Chopin that 
Chicago has heard. Mindful that the E 
Minor concerto can be of vast scope, 
he related his playing continuously to its 
large scheme, and devoted to it a subtly 
and variously applied coloring that 
found its place with a marvellous fluid- 
ity and significance. The house was 
so aroused that he was forced to sup- 
plement his performance with a number 
of Chopin encores which spun glisten- 
ing from the keyboard at a miraculous 
speed. 

The Sinigaglia Overture opened the 
evening in a lighter vein; it was kept 
well on the surface of things where it 
belongs. The Bach Chorale-Prelude, 
Dr. Stock’s own orchestration of the 
close of the first half of the ‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion’, was played in memory 
of Arthur Gunther, a member of the 
orchestra since 1911, who died on Nov. 
1 this year. It was of a radiant purity 
in the serene and searching sweep of the 
strings which carried it to an exquisite 
conclusion. 

Dr. Stock regards the Miaskowsky E 
Flat Minor as the greatest of all this 


prolific Russian’s eighteen symphonies. 
Perhaps it is the firm faith he has in it 
that makes his reading so powerful and 
revealing. 


Quick Plays Saint-Saéns’ Work 


Robert Quick, the orchestra’s princi- 
pal violinist, was the soloist for the 
Tuesday matinee on Nov. 8, at which 
Dr. Stock again played the Miaskovsky 
Fifteenth Symphony. It was preceded 
by a broad and transparent reading of 
the Handel-Harty “Water Music’. Mr. 
Quick’s playing of the B Minor Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns called attention 
again to a really remarkable command 
over his instrument, to the sheer force 
of his delivery and to the mastery with 
which he meets technical difficulties. 
‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ ended a 
most agreeable afternoon. 

Dr. Stock’s new-music drive brought 
two more scores into the repertoire at 
the brace of concerts on Nov. 3 and 4. 
One was written by Corelli, the other 
by Hoeller, and both are worth retain- 
ing for regular performance. The pro- 
gram: 

Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 1.......... Corelli 

(First performance in Chica 


go) 
Excerpts from First Symphony........ Mahler 
Hymns on Gregorian Choral Melodies 


(First performance in America) } 
Concerto No. 2, D Minor, Op. 11...... Joachim 
> el ree Strauss 


No. 1 from the Corelli set of con- 
certo grossi is a collection of largos 
and allegros that gave the strings an 
opportunity to exhibit a suave precision. 
In its serene and candid course there 
were rapid solo passages for Messrs. 
Quick and Essner, principal violinists, 
and Mr. Kurtz, the principal ‘cellist. 
The middle movements from Mahler’s 
First Symphony were set forth with a 
combined virtuosity on the part of the 
players. 


Hoeller’s Music Proves Vital 


The listing of new works of recent 
composition has so far resulted in a se- 
ries of rather boring interludes, with 
perhaps one exception, but this move 
to renovate the repertoire was resound- 
ingly justified when Dr. Stock con- 
cluded the first half of the evening with 
Karl Hoeller’s ‘Hymns on Gregorian 
Choral Melodies’. Hoeller, who was 
born in 1907, is said to be the musical 
hope of the Nazi regime and the per- 
formance of his ‘Hymns’ was supposed 
to be the first representation of any of 
his works in this country. Romanticism 
dominates in a score that is occasionally 
carried to severity by the chant themes 
on which it is based and by some com- 
paratively mild cacaphony that relates 
Hoeller sometimes to Reger, more often 
to Hindemith. It is put together firmly 
by a hand that is familiar with the busi- 
ness of construction and with the less 
prosaic matter of spinning out some 
large-scale enchantment. 


After the intermission John Weicher, 
the concertmaster, played the solo part 
in the first movement of Joachim’s Sec- 
ond Concerto with an informality quite 
in the key of the intimacy of his execu- 
tion. His honesty directs him straight 
to the core of the music, avoiding dis- 
play. To conclude there was Dr. Stock’s 
masterly reading of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’. 


Philadelphia Men Pay Visit 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, appeared at the Auditorium 
Theatre on Nov. 2 as the first of a 
series known as “The History and En- 
joyment of Music” sponsored by North- 
western University. A capacity audi- 
ence heard the visiting orchestra in a 


highly varied program, shrewdly built 
to display the outstanding qualities of 
the famous organization. 

Mr. Ormandy opened his program 
with Cailliet’s orchestration of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, new to 
Chicago, continuing with Sibelius’s 
‘The Swan of Tuonela’, in which the 
orchestra’s ravishing delicacy of tone 
and the highly artistic playing of the 
English horn soloist were greatly ad- 
mired. Subtlety of nuance and an 
amazing variety of tone color marked 
the Debussy Suite ‘Iberia’. After inter- 
mission Mr. Ormandy elected to pre- 
sent Brahms’s Symphony No. I, C Mi- 
nor, Op. 68. An imposing account of 
this masterpiece brought an ovation 
which caused the conductor and his men 
to respond to a long number of recalls. 





NATIONAL OPERA GROUP 
APPEARS IN WASHINGTON 





Choral Society Offers Brahms Work— 
Lhevinnes, Martini, Petri and 
Flagstad Give Recitals 
Wasutncton, D. C., Nov. 19—The 
National Opera Company, under the 
management of J. Franklyn Viola, pre- 
sented a week of opera from Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 7, in the Belasco Theatre. The 
repertoire consisted of standard operas. 
Among the principal singers were Jan 
Peerce, Elda Ercole, Luisa Coronina, 
Alfred Chigi, Taissa Peters, Viola 
Philo, Patrick Henry, John Chickering, 
Anthony Meli, Mario Palermo and 

Philip Whitfield. 

The Washington Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Louis A. Potter, made its first 
public appearance on Nov. 2, when it 
gave another performance of Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ in Washington Cathedral. 
This group has presented the work 
twice in previous seasons, and is in- 
cluding it in its repertoire this year 
while it is rehearsing Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” for next Spring. 

Artist recitals under the Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey management have in- 
cluded so far appearances by Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, Nino Martini and 
Kirsten Flagstad. The Kolisch Quar 
tet’s Beethoven quartet cycle in the 
Library of Congress is now in midway. 
Groups of two and three quartets have 
been presented on each Thursday and 
Saturday since Nov. 3. The series was 
to be completed on Nov. 19. 

Egon Petri, the Dutch pianist, opened 
the concert series at Howard Univer- 


sity on Nov. 15 with a distinguished 
program including a Mozart Sonata 
(K. 333), Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, two Intermezzi and a Rhap- 
sody by Brahms, Franck’s Prelude, Aria 
and Fugue, and Chopin’s twenty-four 
Preludes. , 
J. W. 





CONCERTS IN TOLEDO 





Philadelphia Orchestra Plays Under 
Ormandy—Chamber Groups Heard 
Toiepo, Nov. 20.—The first and fore- 

most event of November was the con- 

cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the peristyle of the Art Museum on 

Nov. 4. Eugene Ormandy conducted 

Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, Schu- 

mann’s Second Symphony, Sibelius’s 

‘Swan of Tuonela’ and _ Respighi’s 

‘Pines of Rome’, followed by as many 

added encores. 

November has also been plentiful in 
chamber music, the Cologne Chamber 
Music Trio being heard on Nov. 1 in a 
concert of eighteenth century music 
played on instruments of that period, a 
harpsichord, recorder ffute and viola da 
gamba. Telemann, Harvelois, Quantz, 
Vivaldi, Frederick the Great, Paradisi, 
Grazioli, Haydn, Rameau and P. E. 
Bach were the composers represented. 
The Ann Arbor Little Symphony pre- 
sented an evening of Mozart and Franck 
on Nov. 15. H. M. C. 





Sealero Returns to the Curtis Institute 
From Italy 

Philadelphia, Nov. 20.—Rosario Sca- 
lero, head of the composition depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute of Music 
has returned to Philadelphia, reversing 
the original plan for composition in- 
struction in Italy throughout the win- 
ter in continuation of instruction given 
there last summer. Mr. Scalero will 
teach at the Institute throughout the 
present school year. 





Kortschak Conducts New Haven 


Symphony 

New Haven, Nov. 20.—Hugo Kort- 
schak conducted the New Haven Sym- 
phony in Woolsey Hall on Nov. 7 with 
Georges Barrére as flute soloist. The 
program included Respighi’s ‘Botticelli 
Triptych’; David Stanley Smith’s 
‘Prince Hal’ Overture; and the Beetho- 
ven Fifth Symphony. Mr. Barrére 
played works by Debussy, Mozart and 
Griffes. 





‘Otello’ Opens Season at Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 3) 

it was of winning effect and the singer 
was able to project the mood of the last- 
act prayer effectively im the half voice. 
Questions raised by hard driving of 
lower tones in moments of great stress 
will be answered more fully, no doubt, 
at subsequent performances. The new 
soprano was cordially received and 
shared in the many curtain bows de- 
manded of the chief singers. 

Mr. Martinelli coped valorously with 
the exhausting vocal, histrionic and 
emotional difficulties of the title role. 
His ‘Esultate’ rang out stirringly at his 
first entrance and the vigor of his first 
phrases was maintained throughout the 
opera. His is not, of course, a Tamango 
voice and some passages demanded more 
than he had to give. The character- 
ization has been enriched by new and 
significant detail and it probably will be 
remembered, along with his Eleazar in 
‘La Juive’, as representing the tenor’s 


most vital contribution as an operatic 
actor. 

If the Iago of Mr. Tibbett was the 
dominating figure of the opera, this was 
Verdi’s and Boito’s doing as well as his 
own. His singing was consistently good 
and much of it exceptional. He tossed 
off the ‘Brindisi’ of the first act with the 
requisite bravado and, though the 
‘Credo’ may call for a weightier tone, 
the intensity of his delivery of it car- 
ried conviction. It may be questioned 
whether ‘Cassio’s Dream’ has ever been 
more beautifully sung. The impersona- 
tion remains a very able one; vocally 
it is something more than that. 

Of the others concerned, Thelma 
Votipka acquitted herself creditably as 
Emilia and Messrs. Massue and Mos- 
cona were acceptable as Cassio and Lo- 
dovico, the former having improved his 
portrayal since last year and the latter 
making effective use of his dark-hued 
bass. Oscar THOMPSON 
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Dear Musical America: 

Good morming—and did you get shot 
last. night ? | 

This, apropos of the new Metropolitan 
season, should be the right salutation at 
the breakfast table in those families that 
remain 0h speaking terms after reading 
the morning Criticisms. 

Time was when it was the flash of 
jewels that gave glitter to an opening 
night at the opera. Now it’s the popping 
of flash bulbs, inside the house as well at 
the entrances, as the photographers do 
everything except hang from the grand 
chandelier in their efforts to catch celeb- 
rifies coming, going or staying put. 

It used to. be that when I got into my 
tails and high hat I could say that one 
opening night was just like another. But 
the camera men have changed all that, 
and I strongly suspect that if a fleet of 
enemy bornbets were to drop their high 
explosives on the Metropolitan during 
any such festivity as that of the twenty- 
first of this month some irascible sub- 
scriber would let his testiness get the 
better of hina and threaten to chastise a 
few of those confounded photographers. 

But leave it to Bob Simon of the New 
Yorker to do the modern thing in the 
modern way to meet the modern situa- 
tion. Being a candid camera hierophant, 
he didn’t go to the opening empty 
handed. But when I saw him during an 
intermission With his (trade name cen- 
sored), do you think he was snapping 
debutantes ? 

Not he! He was photographing the 
photographers. 

* * 

If you were to ask some friend of 
yours what he liked best about Verdi's 
‘Otello’, the Opening opera at the Metro- 
politan—as it was also of the current 
Chicago season—and he were to reply 
“the Turkish dance”, would you think 
he was spoofing you? Well, that was 
precisely the answer one of my imps 
got when he approached a certain eru- 
dite Verdiars in the interval between the 
third and fourth acts with intent to ap- 
propriate some wise opinions to pass on 
to me. And when the gentleman added 
that he could find no fault whatever with 
the way the ballet presented it, my little 
helper ran to the big boss to ask whether 
the man could be mad. ; 

If the insp had been more familiar 
with goings on at the Paris opera he 
would have guessed what he didn’t know 
and would thus have saved himself this 
unnecessary perturbation about the 
gent’s sanity. Since even Wagner had 
to take heed of Parisian insistence on 
some sort of ballet, as witness the Bac- 
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chanale of the Venusberg scene of 
‘Tannhauser’, there was nothing sur- 
prising about Verdi writing music for 
dances in the Paris version of ‘Otello’. 

Besides the Turkish dance, he com- 
posed an Arab dance, a Greek dance 
and a dance of Venetian sailors called 
‘La Muranese’. Toye in his “Verdi bible’, 
as the English critic’s notable biography 
of thi@pitalian composer is sometimes 
called, takestmote of an amusing experi- 
ment in Oriental scales in the Turkish 
dance, - 

Come to think of it, some or all of 
this misi¢ was used in a Verdi revival 
at the Metropolitan twenty years or 
more ago. My guess is that it was in- 
terpolated in either “Don Carlos’ or 
‘Ernani’. I remember ing to Bill 
Guard about it, and commenting on the 
ironic circumstance that although 
‘Otello’ was missing the ‘Otello’ dances 
were present. Now that the opera has 
returned it is the dances that are miss- 
ing. For which, I for one, give devout 
thanks. I must confess I don’t fancy 
having the scene of the entrance of the 
Venetian envoys cluttered up with any 
“7 extraneous matter. 

magine anybody pronouncing that 
Turkish dance the best part of ‘Otello’ 
Of course no fault was to be found with 
the dancing, since nobody danced. I still 
think my imp was a bit taken in. 

* * ~ 

[ was surprised and delighted to find 
Ashley Pettis, manager of the com- 
poser’s forums of the Federal Music 
Project, attacking Toscanini for playing 
two works by the young American com- 
poser, Samuel Barber. I was surprised 
because IT had thought that the great 
Italian was most open to attack for not 
playing American music, rather than for 
playing it; and delighted because I felt 
sure that the statements in Mr. Pettis’s 
letter to the New York Times would 
never be permitted to go unchallenged 
In this last respect, 1 was not disappoint- 
ed. The next Sunday issue contained 
three letters to reply—and I suspect that 
the end is not yet. 

Mr. Pettis was not backward about 
saying that he considered Mr. Barber’s 
music dull and conventional—“utterly 
anachronistic for a young man of 28, 
A.D., 1938!” The nub of his criticism 
was that Toscanini should have played 
music representative of the times, “mod- 
ern music” presumably—though he 
does not use the term—and he makes 
reference to Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris, Roger Sessions and “the always 
mentioned but almost never played” 
Charles Ives as composers meriting our 
consideration. “What chance, if any,” 
he asks, “have they and many others 
one should mention in the forward 
march of the followers of David against 
the Philistines ?” 

* * *” 

But who is David and who are the 
Philistines? That would appear to be 
the issue, after one has perused the 
answering letters of Gian-Carlo Menott, 
J. L. Bawden and Alexander Kelberine 
The trouble with Mr. Pettis, says the 
composer of ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ 
is that he is out-of-date, behind the 
times, obviously passé and no longer 
modern. In talking about modern music 
the forum manager is talking about the 
music which used to be modern but ts 
now old hat, and instead of envisioning 
the present American scene he is 
lingering over the Parisian style oi 
twenty years ago. Continues Mr 
Menotti: 


“Mr. Pettis doesn’t realize that this 
is a fast-moving world. Music must 
go on, and it is time for some one 
to make a reaction against a school of 
composition that has bored 
audiences for twenty years All 
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ORCHESTRAS: Six Orchestras Heard in Fortnight 


IX orchestras figured in the sym- 

phony calendar during the fortnight. 
Robert Virovai, young violinist, was 
again soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in the Brahms con- 
certo at Saturday night and Sunday 
matinee concerts conducted by John 
Barbirolli. The Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony appeared without a soloist the 
following Thursday and at the Saturday 
and Sunday concerts Joseph Schuster, 
first ‘cellist of the orchestra, was heard 
in the Schubert-Cassad6 Concerto in A. 
Jascha Heifetz played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto with the orchestra on Novy. 16, 
and Mr. Barbirolli conducted the 
American premiere of Arnold Bax’s 
Fourth Symphony. Arturo Toscanini 
included two works by Samuel Barber 
in his program with the N. B. C. Sym- 
phony. Sergei Rachmaninoff played 
Beethoven's First Piano Concerto with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. Mishel Piastro, 
violinist, and Joseph Schuster, ’cellist, 
were soloists in the Brahms Double 
Concerto with the National Orchestral 
Association conducted by Leon Barzin 
at the opening event of its season. The 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky paid its first New York visit of 
the season. Frank Bishop played three 
piano concertos with the new American 
Orchestra under Leon Barzin. 


Virovai Plays the Brahms Concerto 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli, conductor ; Robert Virovai, vio- 
linist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5, evening: 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture Brahms 

Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77 Brahms 
Second Symphony... ve na Sibelius 

Mr. Virovai, who had made his debut at 
the preceding concert, was heard for the 
second time upon this occasion, playing the 
Brahms Concerto. No work in the reper- 
toire imposes such demands, equally in both 
the interpretative and technical fields, as 
does this composition. It may be said im- 
mediately that Mr. Virovai withstood the 
test with remarkable results in both re- 
spects. His tone was lustrous and pure, 
weaving against the orchestral background 
with a surety and clarity. The cadenza 
employed was Kreisler’s, and here was full 
opportunity to judge the mettle of the art- 
ist. All of the intricacies of the art were 
superbly met and in full measure, for Mr. 
Virovai not only traversed the score with a 
supple ease, but played with a rare warmth, 
insight and with a lyrical intensity that was 
nothing short of rhapsodic. The Andante 
sang and glowed beneath his fingers and 
the finale had gusto and an irresistible vi- 
tality. Applause at the close of the work 
was continuous throughout many recalls. 
Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra furnished 
excellent accompaniment. 

The performance of the Overture that 
began the program was vital and stirring. 
The Sibelius symphony was repeated from 
the program of two nights before. The 
program was repeated at the Sunday mati- 


nee. W 


Toscanini Introduces Two American 
Compositions 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
evening. 


‘The Flute of Sans Souci’. ecee Graener 
Solo flute, John Wummer 

Adagio for Strings, Opus 11 Barber 
First performance anywhere 

‘Essay’ for Orchestra, Opus 12 Barber 


First performance anywhere 

b4beandebiese deeecs ac canes 

5 (‘From the New World’) 
Dvorak 


‘Ibéria’ 
Symphony No 


The two new compositions by Samuel 
Barber were very cordially received, the 
young American composer being required 
to make two trips across the platform to 
bow at Mr. Toscanini’s side. Both works 
are structurally well knit and essentially 
musical. In the Adagio for Strings was 








Samuel Barber 


a suggestion of Tudor times; in feeling and 
tonal caress it was like a companion piece 
for the Vaughan Williams ‘Fantasia’ on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallys. The ‘Essay’ 
is for full orchestra and makes use of 
a species of trumpet fanfare that has been 
noted in Mr. Barber’s music before. Though 
his basic thematic ideas are scarcely dis- 
tinctive and sturdy enough to carry the 
weight he has imposed upon them, the 
composition was written ably and sensi- 
tively. Mr. Toscanini performed both 
works with zealous care 

Graener’s suite proved charming, with 
the flute of Mr. Wummer contributing 
to its nostalgic appeal. It is a work that 
admirably recaptures the spirit of the “Gal- 
lant Style.” ‘Ibéria’ and the ‘New World’ 
symphony were given fastidious perform- 
ances, though the Debussy work has been 
more exquisitely impressionistic on other 
occasions 

¥ 
Philharmonic Plays New Bach Work; 
Heifetz Offers Tchaikovsky Concerto 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor; soloist, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16, 
evening : 

‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und ‘Isolde’ 

Wagner 

Fourth Symphony ; : — 

(First Time in New York) 
Overture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
Mendelssohn 
Concerto in D, Op. 35. Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Barbirolli prefaced the program 
with a noble performance of the ‘Liebestod’ 
in tribute to the late Clarence H. Mackay, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Philharmonic, from 1921 until his death 
on Nov. 12. 

Arnold Bax’s symphony proved to be 
in large part a disappointment. This could 
in no way be attributed to Mr. Barbirolli’s 
reading of it, which appeared solicitous in 
detail and understanding in general con 
cept, but rather to the fibre of the music 
itself, which was often banal and therefore 
tedious. Most arresting of the three move- 
ments was the opening of the first with its 
bustle and stir, its color and motion. The 
second movement, Lento moderato, was 
subtly scored, but a fair orchestral fabric 
could not wholly hide the emaciated frame 
beneath. The final section Allegro viva- 
cissimo, though enlivened by energetic 
rhythms and a busy outward show, suffered 
most from a dearth of inspiration. A 
broad, hymn-like theme, given first and 
briefly to the strings, then passing to other 
choirs, was as trite as anything Tin Pan 
Alley has turned out in its most mawkish 
moments. 

In the Mendelssohn Overture the Phil 
harmonic’s strings achieved some exquisite 
playing, and Mr. Barbirolli a generally 
compact and lucid reading. 

Mr. Heifetz’s interpretation of the 


Tchaikovsky Concerto is almost too well 
known to bear a re-telling of its virtues, 
but upon this occasion his performance was 


‘ 





Jascha Heifetz 


somewhat lacking in depth and fire, and 
though much of virtuosity and perfection of 
tone were to be noted in his playing, he 
was obviously not at the top of his bent. 
W. 
Rachmaninoff Soloist in Beethoven 
Concerto with Ormandy 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor. Soloist, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8, evening 
Rachmaninoff 
sJeethoven 


Symphony No. 3 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in C : 
Mr. Rachmaninoff 


Death and Transfiguration’.... Strauss 


Masterly, if so completely dispassionate 
as to magnify the decorative and minimize 
the personal element, was Mr. Rachmanin- 
off’s performance of the concerto. He 
treated it as if it might have been the 
epitome of the rococo; pre-Mozart even in 
its freedom from those troublous visions 
that were to harry a later Beethoven. Per- 
haps music of this order is not altogether 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s meat. But the playing 
was beautifully planned and as beautifully 
executed. Mr. Ormandy collaborated skill- 
fully in a fastidious adjustment of the 
orchestral part. 

The symphony was not new to this 
country, having been introduced by Leopold 
Stokowski in 1936, within three months of 
its completion in Switzerland. The work 
is in A Minor and there are three move- 
ments, the second possessing a scherzo-like 
middle section which in a symphony of 
stricter form might have done duty as a 
separate movement. The score presents no 
particular departures from the Rachmanin- 
off of the past. 

The other music of the evening was the 
Strauss ‘Don Juan’ which was given a 
properly impetuous performance. - 


Schuster Plays Schubert Work with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. John 
Barbirolli, conductor. Joseph Schuster, 
‘cellist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
13, afternoon: 
Symphony in D Minor, No. 4, Op. 120 
Schumann 
Concerto in A for ‘cello and orchestra (freely 
transcribed from Schubert’s Arpeggione 
Sonata) Schubert-Cassado 
Memory of the 
— Debussy 
No. 7 in A Major, Op. 92 
Beethoven 


Héroique’ (In 


‘Berceuse 
Fallen) 
Symphony 


The orchestra on Sunday afternoon re- 
peated the program of the Saturday night 
popular concert, including the Debussy 
‘Berceuse Héroique’, before which Mr. Bar- 
birolli payed tribute to the generosity of 
Clarence H. Mackay as a benefactor of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society. The orch- 
estra played the ‘Berceuse’ beautifully. It is 


a masterpiece of understatement, and one 


can call no other music to mind which 
speaks so simply and specifically of the 
grief caused by war and the awe of such 
moments of reflection. Composed shortly 
before Debussy himself died, it is filled with 
the resigned sadness of a doomed man, yet 
it is quickened by sympathy for the living. 

Mr. Barbirolli’s interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s Fcurth Symphony was a vigorous 
one, in which exuberant vitality and drive 
overshadowed other moods. In the first 
movement the exciting climax towards the 
close was thrillingly proclaimed; in other 
movements one wished for greater finesse 
and clarity. Mr. Schuster played the Cas- 
sado transcription of the Schubert sonata 





Sergei Rachmaninoff 


eloquently. It is music of far too great 
beauty and importance to remain unknown 
because it was composed for an obsolete in- 
strument, the arpeggione. But one can 
hardly find Mr. Cassado’s over-elaborate 
concerto transcription as satisfactory as 
the version for ’cello and piano. Despite 
Mr. Schuster’s devoted interpretation and 
expert accompaniment by the orchestra, the 
work lacked its original simplicity and ef- 
fectiveness in its new guise. A somewhat 
rough-shod performance of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony brought the concert to 
a close. The audience applauded the first 
two and the fourth compositions cordially 
and showed by complete silence that it was 
deeply moved by the ‘Berceuse’. 9 


National Orchestral Association 
Launches Series 
National Orchestral Association. Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Mishel Piastro, violin- 
ist, and Joseph Schuster, ‘cellist, soloists. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 14, evening: 


Overture, ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’............ Gluck 
Symphony No. 4 (‘Italian’) in A Minor, Op 
90 ....+.Mendelssohn 
Concerto for violin and ‘cello in A Minor, 
Op. 102 ; Brahms 


Gluck’s noble overture was an auspicious 
beginning for this first concert of the sea- 
son by the National Orchestra Association. 
It was a pleasure to observe the youthful 
zest and whole-heartedness with which the 
orchestra played, and the listener caught at 
once the enthusiasm of the performers. The 
broad sonority of the strings in the ‘Iphi- 
genia’ overture was admirable. This music 
is the very essence of the classic style of 
the eighteenth century; it reminds one of 
those buildings with vast domes and colon- 
nades through which the age expressed its 
sense of proportion and grandeur. 

In vivid contrast to Gluck’s ponderous 
music, the Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ Symphony 
was charmingly played. Mr. Barzin’s tempi 
were on the fast side, especially in the last 
movement, where the players did not quite 
catch the accent of the phrases, but he ob- 
tained a lively and eloquent performance of 
this ever-delightful music. The smoothness 

(Continued on page 12) 
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PITTSBURGH BATON 
ASSUMED BY REINER 


Symphony Plays Excerpts from 
Strauss’s ‘Legend of Joseph’ 
at Its Opening Concert 


PittssurGH, Nov. 20.—Fritz Reiner, 
new permanent conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, led that organization 
in its initial concert of the 1938-’39 sea- 





Fritz Reiner—Pittsburgh 


son on Nov. 18. The program included 
the Bach Passacaglia in C Minor, Mo- 
zart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’, music 
from Strauss’s ‘Legend of Joseph’, 
played for the first time in this city, and 
the Brahms First Symphony. It was 
excellently planned to reveal the notice- 
able improvement in the various choirs, 
and the skill of the conductor. 


Beethoven Cycle Planned 


The season will bring many novelties, 
with the emphasis on American music. 
Ballet and opera performances will be 
given, all of the Beethoven symphonies 
will be played and the Mendelssohn 
Choir will assist the orchestra in the 
performance of the ninth of these. Such 
soloists as Hofmann, Pescha Kagan, 
Milstein, Elisabeth Schumann, Helen 
Olheim, Julius Huehn and Bentonelli, 
will be heard upon Beethoven programs. 
Lotte Lehmann, Lauritz Melchior, the 
Wagnerian Singers, Feuermann and 
Harold Bauer are other artists of high 
repute who will appear. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, gave two concerts 
recently, including a Wagnerian matinee 
before a Sunday afternoon audience, 
and at an evening concert the Schu- 
mann Symphony in C, the Overture to 
Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’, Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan’ and Respighi’s ‘Pines of Rome’. 

J. Frep LissFeLt 





Tuthill Oratorio School Gives Gounod’s 
‘The Redemption’ 


The Tuthill School for Oratorio, 
James A. Brown Tuthill, director, gave 
a performance of Gounod’s ‘Redemp- 
tion’ on Nov. 5 at the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium. The choral group, though a 
relatively small one to undertake a work 
of this size, gave a very creditable per- 
formance marked by good tonal balance. 
Their next performance is scheduled for 
Dec. 14, at which time they will present 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ and 
Horatio Parker’s ‘The Holy Child’. 
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Otto Klemper—Los Angeles 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 
(Continued from page 3) 

Its rich orchestration and un- 
dertone of profound philosophic intent 
gave full opportunity to display the 
powers Of the orchestra. The audience 
was generous in its applause for Mr. 
Klemperer, who shared the ovation with 
his players. 

The orchestra began its first popular 
priced symphonic pair on Nov. 11 and 
12, presenting Charles Kullman, Metro- 
politan tenor, as soloist. The attendance 
and enthusiasm seemed to promise suc- 
cess for the new series. The tenor sang 
arias by Mozart, Verdi and Wagner. 
Borodin’s Second Symphony, Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan’ the Overture to Weber’s 
‘Oberon’, and Roy Harris’s ‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home’ were 
the orchestral works. 


phony. 


Hat D. Crain 


MILWAUKEE PLAYERS 
BEGIN A NEW YEAR 


Chicago Symphony Under Stock 
and Wisconsin Orchestra Led 
by Prager, Open Series 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—The Wiscon- 

sin Symphony under Sigfrid Prager. 
gave its first con- 
cert of the season 
on Oct. 13, playing 
a Beethoven ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture, Si- 
belius’s First Sym- 
phony, the intro- 
duction to Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Khovant- 
china’, ‘Artist’s 
Life’ by Strauss, 
and R. Strauss’s 
‘Burlesque’ in D 
Minor, and 
; Franck’s Variations 
Symphonique, with Harold O. Stein, 
pianist, as soloist in distinguished per- 
formances. 

The Chicago Symphony led by Stock, 
was greeted with an ovation when it 
began its local season at the Pabst 
Theatre on Oct. 31. The symphony of 
the evening was Rachmaninoff’s Second 
in E Minor. Debussy’s ‘Tberia,’ a Bach 
choral prelude, ‘Perpetuum Mobile’ by 
Kreutzer and “The Waltz’ by Ravel 
completed the program. The concerts 
are under the management of Margaret 
Rice. 





Sigfrid Prager 


ANNA R. RosBINson 





Belgrade recently founded the first 
state conservatory in Yugo-Slavia. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 
IN FIRST CONCERT 


Singer Conducts Compositions 
by Zemachson, Wagner, Bach 
and Native Composers 


Dattas, Nov. 20.—The current musi- 
cal season was opened formally on 
Nov. 10, when the Dallas Symphony 
under the brilliant leadership of 





Jacques Singer—Dallas 


Jacques Singer, gave its first program 
of the fall and winter series. The pro- 
gram, which was planned and excel- 
lently performed by the eighty men and 
women composing the organization, 
opened with the Chorale and Fugue in 
D Minor, by Zemachson, given its first 
performance in Dallas. Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 7, in A was next heard, 
and at its close the condiuctor and or- 
chestra received a well-deserved ova 
tion 


Bach Played in Memoriam 


After the iutermission, ‘Komm Siis- 
ser Tod’, of Bach, transcribed by Mr. 
Singer for orchestra, was played in mem- 
ory of Harold J. Abrams, former first 
violinist, and long-time patron and 
member of the Dallas Symphony Soci- 
ety, who passed away a few months ago. 
Two well known Wagner works, The 
preludes to the first and third acts of 
‘Lohengrin’, were well received by the 
enthusiastic audience. ‘Lullaby’, by 
Severn, a young American composer, 
was given its premiere, and proved to 
be a most melodious composition. ‘Five 
Miniatures’ by Paul White, proved in- 
teresting, and the program closed with 
the ‘Rhumba’ from the Second Sym- 
phony, by Harl McDonald. The pro- 
gram was given at McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, which was well filled. It 
was repeated on Nov. 12, many coming 
from adjacent cities. 

Arthur L. Kramer is president of the 
Dallas Symphony Society, under whose 
auspices the orchestra functions. Other 
offices are Mrs. Harold J. Abrams, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ella Pharr Blanken- 
ship, secretarv: R. G. Soper, treasurer ; 
Mrs. C. P. Adams, assistant treasurer. 

MABEL CRANFILI 





Delta Omicron Initiates O’Hara 
Cruicaco, Nov. 20.—Geoffery 
O’Hara, composer, was recently ini- 
tiated into Delta Omicron as national 
patron, at a dinner in Chicago, pre- 
sided over by Bessie Covert, national 
Delta Omicron president. 


ll 





Dimitri Mitropoulos—Minneapolis 


Minneapolis Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 
a firm yet tender exposition that gave 
lift to the work and showed imagination 
and insight in every measure. 

The Tchaikovsky performance was an 
odd one, made so chiefly by a breakneck 
pace that gave almost hysterical vehe- 
mence to the first and last movements. 
While this version was almost dizzy in 
the speed with which familiar land- 
marks fiashed by, it nevertheless had an 
impulsion, a cutting edge, which threw 
the old staple into an entirely new light. 

The symphony, at its second concert, 
revealed a smoother ensemble and closer 
tonal texture. The major offering of 
the evening was Grieg’s G Minor string 
quartet and in it the orchestra, under 
Mr. Mitropoulos’s scrupulous direction, 
displayed marvelous flexibility and co- 
ordination. It was glorified Grieg, sur- 
prisingly listenable. Other orchestral 
items were the Respighi arrangement 
of the Bach Prelude and Fugue in D, 
a rich transcription, and the Tchaikov- 
sky ‘Romeo and Juliet’, overture given 
a sensitive and vibrant reading. John 
Charles Thomas, guest soloist, was in 
fine vocal form, singing a generous list 
of songs with faultless poise and deliv 
ery. 

The symphony every Sunday morn- 
ing broadcasts over all Twin Cities sta 
tious and several outlying Minnesota 
stations, in an effort to build up support 
of the orchestra. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 


SAN CARLO COMPANY 
BEGINS NATIONAL TOUR 


Opera Troupe Appears in Chicago Audi- 
torium—Western Engagements to 
Follow New England Visit 

After leaving New York the San 
Carlo Opera gave a three weeks’ season 
in Chicago at the Auditorium. A week 
in Detroit, Toronto and Montreal was to 
bring the company in the ninth week 
of its twenty-ninth annual transconti- 
nental tour to Boston on Nov. 17 for 
a ten-day appearance at the Boston 
Opera House. 

One of the engagements in November 
is under the auspices of the Worcester 
Music Sponsors, allied with the Wor- 
cester County Musical Association, in 
Worcester, Mass. Other New England 
engagements will complete the first half 
of the 1938-39 season. On Jan. 1 Mr. 
Gallo takes his organization of 125 to 
the Pacific coast, opening in Los An 
geles on Jan. 6. 
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Orchestras in Manhattan 


(Continued from page 10) 


of attack on the part of the strings was 
praiseworthy throughout, and the wood- 
winds proved their mettle in the brilliant 
opening passages and in the last movement. 
The Andante (played perhaps a little too 
con moto) had a sincere and moving inter- 
pretation which the audience applauded be- 
tween movements contrary to symphonic 
ood manners. The austere beauty of 

rahms’s Double Concerto, its economy of 
means, superb integration and emotional elo- 
quence belong to Brahms alone among lat- 
ter-day composers. It is doubly regrettable 
that the technical exactions of the work 
make it a comparative stranger on sym- 
phonic programs. Mr. Piastro, Mr. Schus- 
ter and the orchestra gave a creditable per- 
formance of it, though they did not always 
succeed in conveying its nobility and author- 
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ity of style. It is music in which delibera- 
tion and perfect clarity convey the impres- 
sion of power far more effectively than 
swiftness and brilliance. The soloists shared 
with Mr. Barzin and the orchestra the audi- 


. ence’s hearty applause. 


Barbirolli Honors War Fallen 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 10, evening: 


Overture in D Minor............ Handel- Elgar 
Symphony No. 4, in D Minor....... Schumann 
ol lm  errerrererr ry Debussy 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major....... Beethoven 
Mr. Barbirolli brought reverence and 


simplicity of feeling to the Debussy 
‘Berceuse’ played on Armistice Eve, “in 
memory of the fallen.” It is a strangely 
disquieting work. Written in a time of 
travail, there is about it nothing of pomp 
or heroic mourning. The homage which 
it pays to King Albert and his Belgian 
soldiers is an homage of gloom but not 
of despair. Composed originally for the 
piano, it is best heard in the orchestral 
version which Debussy made almost im- 
mediately thereafter. But it ought to be 
played only on some such solemn occa- 
sion; otherwise its slenderness may cause 
it to be too lightly regarded. 

The Handel-Elgar overture proved rather 
too much Elgar and too little Handel. To 
be sure, the basic music was that of an 
introduction for one of Handel’s Chandos 
anthems, but it was a far cry from the 
strings and oboe of the original to the 
trombones and tuba, the cynibals and the 
bass drum of this inflation. The evening 
was one of red-blooded and sometimes over- 
vigorous playing, the Schumann and Bee- 
thoven symphonies being highly energized, 
sometimes at the expense of other qualities 


Boston Symphony Gives First of New 
York Concerts 

Zoston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 17, evening. 

‘Le Tombeau de Counerin’............... Ravel 

Symphony No. 5 in E-Flat Major..... Sibelius 

Symphony No. 5 in C Minor........ Beethoven 

Very much its distinctive self, the Bos- 
ton Symphony opened its fifty-third New 
York season before its usual large and ap- 
probative audience in Carnegie Hall. Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his players were warmly 
welcomed and soon made clear that the en- 
semble was already fully in its stride. The 
Ravel suite was played with expertness 
and polish. The performance was one to 
stress its stylistic and coloristic attributes 
and there was an abundance of glitter. 

The tone of this orchestra seems pre- 
cisely right for the Sibelius fifth symphony. 
The brasses in particular have the tingling 
brightness for its jubilational close. But 
woodwinds and strings, too, take on the 
hues that best become the music. Is this 
mostly something of the orchestra or of 
the conductor? On this occasion they 
seemed to be as nearly one as a hundred 
men and their leader may well be. The per- 
formance was notable for its clarity. But 
with this clarity went tonal opulence and 
an inspiriting vitality. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s Beethoven has its in- 
dividual tang and the performance of the 
C Minor symphony on this occasion was 
no exception to the rule. Differences of 
opinion were possible about details of the 
“reading” but there was no gainsaying the 


vigor, the unanimity and the high degree 
of finish of the playing. oO. 


Meyerbeer Overture, With Chorus, on 
Toscanini Program 


NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor, assisted by the Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus. Studio 8-H, Radio 
City, No. 12, evening. 

Overture to ‘Coriolanus’............. Beethoven 

Symphony No. 2, in B-Flat Major....Schubert 

Good Friday Music from ‘Parsifal’....Wagner 

Symphonic Poem, ‘Les Eolides’........ Franck 

Overture to ‘Dinorah’...............Meyerbeer 

The use of the unseen chorus in the 
Meyerbeer overture contributed materially 
to a brilliant performance which brought 
on a spontaneous demonstration from a 
highly delighted audience. Many may con- 
tinue to feel that this is not music of ‘the 
concert room but there was no gainsaying 
the vitality of the performance. Schubert 
composed the symphony of this program in 
his eighteenth year. It is a melodious and 
charming composition, by no means free of 
influences, but with more than a touch of 
the individuality that glows so warmly in 
the ‘Rosamund’ music. It was graciously 
played. The Good Friday music again 
wove its magical spell, its beauty miracu- 
lously revealed in a performance of the 
highest beauty. Franck fared sumptuously 
at Mr. Toscanini’s hands and such reserva- 
tions as there were with regard to the play- 
ing had to do with the brusqueness of the 
Beethoven performance. 

O. 


Frank Bishop Soloist with New 
American Orchestra 


American Orchestra, Leon Barzin, con- 
ductor. Frank Bishop, piano soloist. Car- 
negie Hall, Nov. 7, evening: 


Concerto in D Minor.............. 
Concerto in / i 


J. S. Bach 
.. Schumann 
.. Rachmaninoff 

This was the first in series of concerts by 
Mr. Barzin’s newly organized orchestra de- 
signed to give its members special training 
in accompanying soloists. As a first ex- 
perience, the event 
proved arduous. The 
idea appeals as an 
excellent one, the 
concerts given by the 
National Orchestral 
Association under 
Mr. Barzin last sea- 
son with well-known 
soloists providing an 
encouraging _ prece- 
dent. With further 
rehearsals and train- 
ing, the orchestra 
will undoubtedly do 
more credit to itself 
. than it did on this 
first appearance, when it shared Mr. 
Bishop’s nervousness and uncertainty. 

Had the soloist, who has demonstrated 
his musicianship in past appearances in this 
city, elected to play one concerto instead of 
three, the performance would probably have 
benefited thereby. As it was, his lapses of 
memory in the Bach and Schumann works 
prevented him from doing justice to his mu- 
sical powers and tested the mettle of the 
conductor and orchestra, who acquitted 
themselves creditably in keeping things to- 
gether. After intermission, Mr. Bishop re- 
gained control of the situation and inter- 
preted the Rachmaninoff concerto with more 
certainty than the earlier works. 

He played the Bach concerto fluently, 
though with over-emphasis and in the 
Adagio without that long, flowing melodic 
line which the movement needs. In the 
Schumann work his attack was vigorous, 
the lyrical passages tending to be senti- 
mental. The audience welcomed the new 
organization and its conductor cordially, 
leaving no doubt of its approval of this new 
project, and it was most generous to Mr 
Bishop. 





Frank Bishop 





Grace Leslie Sings at Connecticut 
College 
Grace Leslie, contralto, gave a recital 
at Connecticut College on Nov. 10 in 
which she included Schumann’s ‘Frau- 
enliebe und Leben’. Miss Leslie also 
sang a Spanish group and songs for 
young people, including Crist’s ‘Chinese 
Mother-Goose Rhymes’, 


ITURBI LEADS FIRST 
ROCHESTER MATINEE 


Philharmonic Offers Varied List 
—Civic Orchestra Celebrates 
Its Tenth Birthday 


RocHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, José Iturbi conductor, 
gave its first matinee concert at the 
Eastman Theatre on Nov. 10 before a 
good-sized and very cordial audience. 
The program comprised Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
‘The Moldaw’ and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody. No. 1. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison, conductor, with Loula 
Gates Bootes as soprano soloist, gave a 
gay and charming concert at the first 
Sunday evening concert of the season 
on Nov. 6 at the Eastman Theatre. It 
was a gala occasion, being the tenth 
birthday of the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra. Mrs. Bootes was the soloist at 
the first concert given by the orchestra, 
ten years ago, and the entire program 
was repeated as it was given at that 
time. It being also the birthday of the 
conductor and of Arthur M. See, busi- 
ness manager of the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra and of the Philharmonic, Mr. 
Harrison arranged a little birthday cele- 
bration after the close of the program. 
The audience consisted largely of mem- 
bers of the Rochester Civic Music As- 
sociation, who were guests of the or- 
chestra for the evening. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





Lecture-Recitals at the Town Hall 

The lecture recital in the Town Hall 
series on the afternoon of Nov. 6, was 
on ‘The Evolution of Music for Wind 
Instruments’. Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith was the lecturer and the musical 
examples were provided by the Blais 
dell Woodwind Ensemble. On Nov. 16, 
the subject was ‘Development of Solo 
Violin Music’ with Curt Sachs as lec 
turer and Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, 
and Ernest Victor Wolff, harpsichord 
ist, giving the musical portion of the 
program. 





Malone Choral Group Schedules First 
Concert of Season 

The Robert Malone Choral Group, 
Mr. Malone conducting, is scheduled 
to give its first concert of the current 
season at the Fountain Room of the 
Murray Hill Hotel on Sunday, Dec. 4. 
Helen Namur of the Catholic Actors 
Guild and former director of the 
Provincetown Players, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Malone dramatic 
groups which are casting for their first 
production scheduled for January pres- 
entation. 





Flagstad Sings Branscombe ‘Sylvelin’ 
Arrangement 

Kirsten Flagstad was soloist recently 
in the arrangement of Sinding’s ‘Sylve- 
lin’ for soprano and chorus by Gena 
Branscombe on the Ford Hour. Miss 
Branscombe conducted the MacDowell 
Club Choral of Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
on Nov. 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria at 
a meeting of the National Opera Club 
of America. The choral sang two ar- 
rangements and two original works by 
Miss Branscombe. 





ARRANGEMENTS MAY BE MADE FOR MAILING 
ADDRESS WITH TELEPHONE SERVICE IN STEIN- 
WAY BUILDING, 113 West 57th Street, nominal 
charge of $5.00 monthly. Studio 910, Steinway Build- 
ing. Phone COlumbus 5-9698. 
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Moriz Rosenthal Celebrates His Golden Jubilee 


Veteran Pianist Plays Taxing 
Program with Powers Still 
Unimpaired—Concert Is Fifty 
Years to a Day After His 
Debut in This Country—Bril- 
liant Audience Pays Tribute 


Pirty years to a day after his debut 

in this country at the old Steinway 
Hall, Moriz Rosenthal, now a veteran 
of seventy-five years, but with his pian- 
istic powers still unimpaired, celebrated 
his golden jubilee with a concert at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
13. A Moriz Rosenthal Golden Ju- 
bilee Committee had been formed of 
prominent officials, musicians and music 
patrons, headed by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and the capacity audience 
that foregathered to pay the eminent 
artist the homage due him, both in his 
own right and as the last of the Liszt 
pupils still before the concert public, 
was a brilliant one, including many 
luminaries of the present-day music 
world and many persons distinguished 
in other walks of life as well. To add 
a tangible manifestation of the golden 
jubilee significance to the occasion a 
golden piano, with bench to match, es- 
pecially constructed for this celebra- 
tion, graced the stage. 

When Mr. Rosenthal made his first 
appearance the audience paid him the 
tribute of rising and applauding for 
several minutes. Later, in the intermis- 
sion, after half a dozen young girls 
had brought huge baskets of flowers 
to the stage, Mayor LaGuardia’s sec- 
retary, Stanley Howe, came out with 
Mr. Rosenthal and made an address 
on behalf of the city’s chief execu- 
tive and the city, congratulating the 
pianist and wishing him many happy 
returns of the day, the audience again 
rose and remained standing during the 
speech. 

The program that Mr. Rosenthal had 
chosen was one that seemed to throw down 
the glove in a challenge to Time, for Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata and Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody, while for different rea- 
sons, are not works taken lightly in hand 
at any age. In point of fact, it was almost 
as taxing a program as that of his debut 
fifty years ago, when he played Liszt’s E 
Flat Concerto, the same composer’s pyro- 
technical fantasia on Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ 
music and a group consisting of the Aria 


from Schumann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata, 
Henselt’s ‘Si oiseau j’étais’, a Chopin noc- 
turne, the Chopin Barcarolle and the 
Chopin-Liszt ‘Mélodies polonaises’ (with 
“new variations” by the pianist). At that 
concert both the the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, under Anton Seidl, and 
the twelve-year-old Fritz Kreisler “co-op- 
erated’ in separate compositions. Of that 
earlier list only the ‘Chant polonais’, to 
give it the title now in common usage, 
spanned the half century as a “repeat” on 


the jubilee program, which was as fol- 
lows: 


Senate, Ob. DD, te A Bie cisccsnccsccs Weber 
Four Preludes, in B Minor, B Major, A and 
F; Two Mazurkas, in C Sharp Minor and 
D: Two Etudes (posthumous) in A Flat and 
D Fiat, and Etude in C, Op. 10, No. 1; 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, in E Flat....Chopin 


‘Chant polonais’......... Jorecccees Chopin- Liszt 
Sonata, Op. 57, in F Minor......... Beethoven 
‘Au lac de Wallenstadt’...........cccccees Liszt 


Vi GRNURG, 6 oi ivaceseerisscase Schubert- Liszt 
Second ‘Hungarian’ Rhapsody, with cadenza 
a errr Liszt 


In the projection of this program the 
mellowing and enriching processes that 
have been at work in Mr. Rosenthal’s art 
seemed more apparent than ever before 
to those who have been watching the evo- 
lution of that art. His playing of the E 
Flat Nocturne was marked by a subtlety 
of poetic feeling that has not always been 
present, while it incidentally afforded a 
master-lesson in the use of controlled ru- 
bato. The four short Chopin preludes 
were delicately etched miniatures, his added 
variations in the ‘Chant polonais’ were as 
intriguing as ever, and the combined verve 





Caputo 


Mr. Rosenthal Cuts His Jubilee Cake at a Reception After the Concert, as Josef Hofmann, 
Mrs. Rosenthal, Ernest Schelling, Josef Lhevinne and Igor Gorin Look On 
















Above: As He Appeared 
in the Year of His New 
York Debut, 1888 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


Left: As He Appears 
Today 


Garber 
and shining clarity of articulation with 
which the widely spread arpeggios of the 
C Major etude were dispatched trans- 
formed it into the “Jubilate” that Saint- 


Saéns considered it. 


TR RL Henneennenaiiie 


PHILADELPHIANS IN 
ARMISTICE CONCERTS 


Ormandy Conducts, Hortense 
Monath Is Piano Soloist— 
Ballet Week Held 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Returned 
from its tour, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
played in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 11 and 12 with Hortense Monath, 
pianist, as soloist. The program, espe- 
cially devised in connection with the 
twentieth anniversary of the Armistice 
comprised : 


Concerto in A Minor 
Concerto No. 1, in C.. +eeeeee. Beethoven 
‘A Victory Ball’ bids ahenndas Schelling 
Five Part Fantasy in D, for five strings 

Jenkins-Cailliet 
Pastorale So cccecccseceesscccec ss StERVIRERY 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite No, 1...... .Ravel 


v++++ Wivaldi-Cailliet 


The Beethoven concerto was finely 
set forth by the orchestra and Miss Mo- 
nath, and the performance was acknowl- 
edged with enthusiastic applause. 

Lucien Cailliet’s transcription of the 
Vivaldi concerto grosso did not seem 
successful to the writer. His arrange 
ment of the Jenkins Fantasy, a work by 
a seventeenth century English compos 
er, had nice musical substance. Schell 
ing’s ‘Victory Bail’ proved again an ef 
fective piece .of program music. The 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ music was splen 
didly performed, the University of 
Pennsylvania Choral Society, well 
trained by Harl McDonald, singing off 
stage. 

“Ballet Week” presenting the Phila 
delphia Orchestra and the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo began on Nov. 14 with 
a performance for the benefit of the or- 


If many pages of the Weber sonata now 
sound faded, this could not tarnish the ro- 
mantic glamour that was cast over the 
music by the devoted interpreter’s playing 
of it. In the first movement of the ‘Ap- 
passionata’ the tempi adopted were some- 
what more deliberate than is customary, 
but the reading was an exceptionally co- 
herent one, while the Andante was made 
an eloquent utterance of great beauty and 
the dramatic implications of the last move- 
ment were impressively realized. The 
‘Lake of Wallenstadt’, with its inherent 
monotony redeemed by the tonal beauty 
with which it was invested, and the most 
familiar ‘Soirée de Vienne’, played with 
a lilting grace and charm, led up to a 
performance of Liszt’s Second Rhapsody 
into which Mr. Rosenthal threw himself 
with unrestrained ardor, building it up to 
a climax that evoked the loosing of a 
storm of applause and “bravos” before he 
had reached the end. There followed a 
series of insistently demanded encores, 
which included the C Sharp Minor Waltz 
of Chopin, the pianist’s own arrange- 
ment of that composer’s ‘Minute Waltz’ 
in double notes, almost as sensational a 
feat as ever, and two of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
own compositions, the ‘Papillons’ and the 
brilliant paraphrase of Strauss waltzes 
known as the ‘Carnival in Vienna’. 

In connection with the jubilee celebra- 
tion The Bohemians, which came into ex- 
istence as the result of a dinner given by 
Rafael Joseffy and other New York musi- 
cians in honor of Mr. Rosenthal in 1907, 
turned the regular monthly meeting of 
Nov 7 into a reception for the veteran 
pianist. The music committee, headed by 
Albert von Doenhoff, had the reception in 
charge, and after being introduced by 
Leonard Liebling Mr. Rosenthal sat down 
at the piano and played for an hour or 
more, to the evident delight of the assem- 
bled company. 


chestra’s pension fund and with Saul 
Caston, associate conductor of the or- 
chestra, and Efrem Kurtz, musical di- 
rector of the ballet, sharing conductors’ 
honors. ‘Les Sylphides’ opened the pro- 
gram, followed by ‘Bogatyri’. New to 
Philadelphia, this ballet captivated the 
audience. Also new here was ‘Gaité 
Parisienne’, a delightful work. 

The program of Nov. 15 included 
Massine’s choreographic setting of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony. The other 
numbers were ‘L’Epreuve d’Amour’ and 
‘Gaiete Parisenne’. 

The foregoing ballets were also given 
at a matinee on Nov. 18. In the eve 
ning the Philadelphia Orchestra’s “Con 
certs for Youth” series brought the local 
premiere of ‘Saint Francis’ with chore- 
ography by Massine and music by 
Hindemith. The program also included 
‘Te Lac des Cvgnes’, the ‘Spectre de la 
Rose’ and the ‘Polovetzian Dances’ from 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’. 

WittraM E. SMITH 





Opera Guild Will Present Lectures on 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Falstaff’ 
Under the sponsorship of the Opera 

Guild, Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski 

will give a lecture recital at the Hotel 

Pierre on Nov. 30, on Verdi’s ‘Fal- 

staff’, illustrated by members of the 

Metropolitan Opera, in preparation for 

the guild’s attendance at the working 

rehearsal at the Metropolitan on Dec 

12. On the evening of Dec. 13, Mme 

Stokowski will lecture on ‘Die Meister- 

singer’ and with Joseph Battista, the 

official pianist of the course, will give 
illustrations at two pianos. In a pre- 
vious issue of MustcaL AMERICA it was 
erroneously stated that the Opera Guild 
series is being conducted by Olin 
Downes and at the Hotel Astor. 
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ONCERTS 


INGERS were in unusually large 

number on recent concert lists, with 
concerts by Marjorie Lawrence, Elisa- 
beth Schumann, Roland Hayes, Povla 
Frijsh, debut recitals by Enya Gon- 
zalez, Millicent Gruler and Elsa Baklor, 
and appearances of Bruce _ Boyce, 
Georgia Graves, Benjamin Grobany, 
and Victor Chenkin, singing actor. 
Violinists included Jascha Heifetz, Or- 
rea Pernel, Helen Teschner Tas and 
Byrd Elliot, with Giorgio Ciompi and 
Carroll Glenn making New York debuts, 
the latter the Naumburg prize winner. 
Curt Sachs gave one of the lectures in 
the Town Hall Series on the Develop- 
ment of Solo Violin Music, with Miss 


Tas and Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsi- 
chordist, as illustrators. Moriz Rosen- 
thal celebrated his golden jubilee; 


Young Julius Katchen made his local 
piano recital debut; Sergei Rachmani- 
noff and Guiomar Novaes returned. 
Bartlett and Robertson, on their tenth 
American tour, gave a two-piano recital. 
Chamber music groups of past weeks 
included the Budapest Quartet with 
Benny Goodman as clarinetist and with 
Roselyn Tureck, pianist, in League of 
Music Lovers concerts; the Kolisch 
Quartet in a New Friends of Music con- 
cert and the Trio of New York. The 
Beethoven Association opened its twen- 
tieth season with Harold Bauer, Albert 
Spalding and the Motet Singers con- 
ducted by Paul Boepple, participating. 
Dancers included Sai Shoki and Ar- 
gentinita. 


Bruce Boyce Returns in Recital 


Bruce Boyce, baritone. Walter Golde, 
accompanist. The Town Hall, Nov. 4, 
evening. 

cc ccnctocsesdeneseee Caldara 

..  ¢... SePPPTTTOLITT CTC ree Martini 

‘Ouella Fiamma’.... . Marcello 

‘An die Musik’; ‘Dass : sie hier Gewesen’: ‘Im 

Frihling’: ‘Der Musensohn’..... Schubert 

‘Wir Wandelten’: ‘Die Mainacht’; ‘Wehe so 


Willst du mich Wieder’............. Brahms 


‘Eri Tu” from A Masked Ball’ Verdi 
“Rime GOR Beer TROOUIAE 6 ccc cccccccecces Griffes 
Re MN i onk6se0s0ecenqadse Engel 
*The Water Mill’ .V auaean Williams 
‘Come Live with Me’ p Adrian 


Mr. Boyce was first heard in New York 
last season. Since then he has evidently 
wtaken thought for certain things that were 

little less than excellent about his sing- 
ing, with commendable results. It still 
seems as if there were more voice than he 
has yet at his command, and in soft pas- 

sages too much palatal resonance prevented 

the best effects. Otherwise his production 
was excellent and he had a wide range at 
his command. Much consideration was be- 
hind his interpretations and he used varied 
quality of tone to good advantage. There 
was an occasional tendency towards over- 
dramatization and a lack of bodily repose 
that was disturbing. though this was mo- 
mentary. His best singing was in the Mar- 
cello number, Brahms’s ‘Die Mainacht’ and 
the Verdi aria. His audience was a large 
one and very cordial. 


Marjorie Lawrence in Recital 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano: Felix 
Wolfes, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov 
6, afternoon. 

Recitative and Air, ‘O toi qui prolongeas 

mes jours’, from ‘Iphigenie en Tauride’, 

Gluck 

‘Der Freund’: ‘Der Gaertner’; ‘Und willst du 

deinen Liebsten sterben sehen’; ‘Seeman’s 

Abschied’ . ‘ns Hugo Wolf 
*Trepak’; ‘Death, the ‘Commander’; from 

‘Songs and Dances of Death’ Mussorgsky 
‘Geburt Mariae’; “Vom Tode Mariae’ (IIT). 

from ‘Das Marienleben’..........Hindemith 

‘Chansons Grecques’ .......-.sseseeseees Ravel 
‘Chants d’Auvergne’ ..... .Canteloube 
Briinnhilde’s final scene, “from  ‘Gdtter- 

dimmerung’ iucateddsvecertscuues Wagner 


Miss Lawrence had the grand style for 
the Gluck air with which she began her 
program and the dramatic power for the 
Wagner excerpt with which she concluded 
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Bruce Boyce Marjorie Lawrence 


it. Her stirring high tones in the ‘Immola- 
tion’ evoked a demonstration that was the 
climax of an afternoon of high enthusiasm. 
In contrast with these examples of dramatic 
utterance the first of the ‘Chansons Gre- 
ques’ and the Canteloube ‘Berceuse’ were 
charming by virtue of the soprano’s in- 
gratiating use of the soft voice. Very well 
sung (and incidentally very well played) 
were the Wolf Lieder and the Mussorgsky 
songs which followed. The singer further 
demonstrated her interpretative gifts in 
the ‘Marienleben’, songs which sounded 
much more strange when they were first 
introduced than they do today. If not free 
from faults of production, the recital was 
one highly vitalized throughout and never 
for a moment dull or indifferent. The au- 
dience was a large one. 
O. 


Enya Gonzalez Makes First Concert 
Appearance 
Enya Gonzalez, soprano. Celius Dough- 
erty, accompanist. Town Hall. Nov. 7, 
evening : 
‘Rispetti’; ‘Un Verde 
‘E tanto c’é 


Praticello’; ‘Io dei 
Saluti’ ; Pericol’; ¥ siche non 
Sapevo’ Wolf- Ferrari 

ENS GOD DUNNE, «05s ceccsansnenseceas Turina 

Canciones clasicas Espagnolas; ‘La mi Sola’; 
‘Al Amor’; ‘Corazen, porche Pasais’; ‘El 
Majo Celoso’ ; ‘Con Amores la mi Madré’; 
‘Dos Cantares Populares’; ‘Coplas de Curro 
BE cavdéokeaar cic cesbaietncnssess Obradores 

Folk Songs of the Philippines 

Cantares de mi Tierra; ‘Mas Cerca de mi te 
Siento’; ‘Suefio o Vele’; ‘Que es Matarme’; 


EE  eiasécsdeutcesassiecean san Osma 
‘If There Were Dreams to Sell’........ Ireland 
‘The Little Shepherd’s Song’... .. Watts 
J's "Ss . ae ; .. Hageman 


Miss Gonzalez covered herself with glory 
at her recent debut as Madama Butterfly 
with the San Carlo company, proving her- 
self, then, a singer of abilities far beyond 
her years. Her first recital appearance 
strengthened this impression. The voice is 
a good one of pleasant quality, well placed 
and well under control. The ordeal of a 
New York recital debut rested lightly upon 
the singer and she was completely master 
of the situation from start to finish. While 
it cannot be said that a program with such 
a super-abundance of Spanish numbers is a 
fair test, the young artist certainly did most 
excellent work with the songs she offered 
from both the vocal and the interpretative 
points of view. Her winning personality is 
also a great asset and the audience was 
quick to sense it. Following the Obradores 
group she sang ‘Un Bel Di’ from ‘Madama 
Butterfly’, as an encore. H 


Roland Hayes Sings Chanler ‘Epitaphs’ 
in Recital 


Roland Hayes, tenor; Reginald Board- 
man accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 8, 
evening : 

‘Eight Epitaphs’ = astche a eeeee 

‘Con Che Saovita’ ‘Maledetto Sia L’Aspetto’ 

Monteverdi 

‘Bella Vittoria’ ‘ Bononcini 

‘Gottes Grésse In Der Natur’..C. P. E. Bact 

‘Am Sontag Morgen’, ‘Mondenschein’, ‘Bot 

schaft’, ‘In Waldeseinsamkeit’ Brahms 

‘Xango’ Villa-Lobos 


‘Lis’en to de Lam’s’. smoot .. Still 
‘Oh, What a Beautiful City’..Arr “by Roatner 
‘When Malindy Sings’ ’ Rhodes 
Mr. Hayes gave his first New York re- 
cital of the season upon this occasion before 
an almost capacity audience that acclaimed 
his performances of works ranging from 
Monteverdi to music of Negro inspiration. 
He again revealed his ability to adapt him- 








Enya Gonzales Elisabeth Schumann 


self to numerous styles and schools of com- 
position. His sympathies are remarkably 
catholic in extent, enabling him to build a 
program that appealed to a wide range of 
listeners. 

Chanler’s ‘Eight Epitaphs’, based upon 
poems by Walter de la Mare, who in turn 
received his inspiration from the crude 
verses inscribed upon English country- 
churchyard stones, were performed at 
Yaddo in Saratoga Springs two months 
ago. They proved to be effectively power- 
ful settings which Mr. Hayes sang with a 
realization of their poignancy and simplic- 
ity and further revealed his artistry in the 
Monteverdi compositions. The silken tex- 
ture of his voice is shown at its best in 
mezza-voce and his ability to mold a phrase, 
to express the finer shadings and nuances 
of a work, were again in evidence. 

The sensitivity and skill, the emotional 
understanding and intelligence that Mr. 
Hayes brings to his interpretations are well 
known factors in his artistry and it was 
very evidently for these, as well as the ob- 
vious adulation with which he is regarded 
by his followers, that he received such 
spirited acclaim. He generously responded 
with encores. Mr. Boardman was the ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


Georgia Graves Sings Lieder in Recital 
Georgia Graves, contralto; Conrad Fors- 
berg, accompanist; Town Hall, Nov. 11, 

afternoon: 
‘Te Deum’; Recitative: 
ind aria, ‘Tris, 


‘Awake Saturnia!’, 
Hence Away’......... Handel 


‘Wonne der Wehmut’, ‘Ich Liebe Dich’, ‘Der 

RE Weta LS Nees anki bee ua chee. Beethoven 
‘An die Musik’, ‘Rastlose Liebe’. .Schubert 
‘Den férste Kyssen’, ‘Saf, Saf, susa’; ‘Komm 

herbei, Tod!’; ‘Black Roses’ Sibelius 
I. 2 bi x4. ckaas5asebenbver? Wagner 
‘Allerseelen’ ee Pee ree Strauss 
‘Meine Liebe ist griin’, “‘Sapphische Ode’, 

Vergebliches Stindchen’ , Brahms 
‘It Was a Lover and His Lass’ 


Morley - Forsberg 

‘Sing More Sweetly’... ..Hakon Borresen 

‘Song of the Palanquin Bearers’..Martin Shaw 

‘The Statue at Czarskoe-Selo’:.......... Cui 

"TOO FON TEOMA 6 kn cciareccves Karolyn Bassett 

Miss Graves offered an extraordinarily 
well-balanced program, ranging from Han- 
del to contemporary music, and one de- 
signed to display the many notable at- 
tributes of her voice. Particularly evident 
was a penchant for the dramatic, and in 
this respect the group of Sibelius songs. 
of late come into their proper significance, 
was outstandingly sung. 

Her performances of these were remark- 
ably varied in treatment in view of the 
sombre mood that suffuses each of them. 
All were informed with an intelligence that 
shaped the phrases to their noblest utter- 
ance and in them Miss Graves found 
depths and darks of shade not commonly 
perceived. ‘Den férste Kyssen’ was sung 
with a freshness that beautifully balanced 
the weariness of ‘Komm herbei, Tod!’, the 
death-heavy lines that Shakespeare allots 
to his clown in ‘Twelfth Night’. 

Miss Graves also revealed that her imag 
ination is not limited to one genre only, 
by singing the Handel music in a rarely 
appropriate style. The Beethoven songs 
were somewhat less successful, ‘Der Kuss’ 
sounding a little too much on the coy side. 
Schubert’s ‘An die Musik’ was ennobled by 
diginity of treatment and the ‘Rastlose 
Liebe’ was sung with fervor. Occasionally 
her voice, which is of a remarkable range, 
verged toward the metallic, but for the 
most party it was of a purity and warmth 








Roland Hayes 


Georgia Graves 


that enhanced whatever she chose to sing. 
Mr. Forsberg was a sympathetic accom- 
panist and her audience revealed enthusiasm 
by its applause. 


Elisabeth Schumann Sings Lieder 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano; Leo Rose- 


nek, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 13, 
evening : 

‘Liebesbotschaft’, ‘Heimweh’, ‘Hin und wieder 
fliegen Pfeile’, ‘Jungling und der Tod’, ‘Auf 
dem Wasser zu Singen’............. Schubert 

‘An eine Aeolsharfe’, ‘Therese’, ‘Nachtigall’, 
eg er ee eae Brahms 

‘Abschied’, Deiner hellen y i 


Stimme’, wa 

Come Try Me,’ ‘The Dusty Miller’..Wetzler 
Auch Kleine Dinge’, ‘Bedeckt mich mit Blu- 
men’, ‘Citronenfalter im April’, ‘Ich hab’ 
Oh  ckccadeindeectasseanseters Hugo Wolf 


Mme. Schumann again brought her ar- 
tistry to superb realization in interpreta- 
tions of the works of masters of the Lied. 
Exquisitely apt in style, sung with rare 
perception and polished to a high lustre 
with each phrase, the everlasting genius 
of Schubert, Brahms, and Wolf was re- 
created anew at this recital. 

There were many memorable moments 
throughout the evening, and it is almost 
bootless to choose one interpretation over 
another, but the rare delicacy of nuance, 
the charm of the frame with which the 
soprano surrounded Schubert’s ‘Heimweh’ 
was unforgettable. The depth of feeling in 
‘Jungling und der Tod’ and the buoyancy, 
the lilt of voice in Brahms’s ‘Blindekub’ 
were further manifestations of Mme. Schu- 
mann’s art. The dignity and poise of her 
presence, no less than her vocalism, made 
this recital an occasion for rapt listening. 
There was that bond between the audience 
and artist that is only possible when the 
interpreter reveals the very core and centre 
of the song, setting each Lied like a varied 
stone, into the flashing circlet that forms 
her program. She was greeted after each 
work with rapturous applause that in- 
cluded, as perforce it must have, the superb 
work of Mr. Rosenek at the piano. 


W. 

Novaes Opens Town Hall Endowment 

Series 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 9, evening: 

Fantasia con fuga in D Major............ Bach 
Sonata in D Major; Sonata in E Major; 
Sonata in G Major betesneleedhaveens Scarlatti 


Impromptu in F Sharp Minor, Op. 36; Sonata 
ae: ee ee , GS Biv acd cs saccctos Chopin 
‘Soirée dans Grenade’; ‘Les Collines d’Ana 
capri’; ‘Poissons d’Or’; ‘Minstrels’. . Debussy 


In this program of fine-textured music 
Mme. Novaes’s subtle palette of pianistic 
colors and her finish of style were a de- 
light. It was the sort of playing which 
seems to disembody the tone from the in- 
strument and to give it free range of ex- 
pression. Thus, in the Bach fantasia and 
fugue, the tone was round and full with- 
out being heavy, and the design of the 
work effortlessly revealed. The three 
Scarlatti sonatas were exquisitely played, 
in true harpsichord style, sparkling with 
color and delicacy of ornamentation. Both 
in the D Major and in the E Major sona- 
tas, the gradations of touch, particularly in 
accompaniment figures, was remarkable. 

Mme. Novaes’s Chopin group was 
marked by the same taste. distinction and 
heauty of sheer sound as the earlier works 
The Impromptu was played in the vein of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Berlin State Opera Names 
Von Karajan as Conductor 


Director of Aachen Opera Engaged as 
Result of Performances at Berlin 
During October 

Bertin, Nov. 11.—Herbert von 
Karajan, general music director of the 
Opera at Aachen, who received such 
glowing praise from the Berlin critics 





Herbert von Karajan 


on his first appearance with the Berlin 
Philharmonic last spring, has been ap- 
pointed conductor at the Berlin State 
Opera as the direct result of his extra- 
ordinary performances of ‘Fidelio’, 
‘Meistersinger’ and ‘Tristan’ at that 
opera during the month of October. 

Von Karajan who is not yet thirty 
years old was born in Salzburg. After 
a short engagement as conductor of the 
opera in Ulm, he was called to a simi- 
lar position at the opera in Aachen as 
the successor of Dr. Peter Raabe, now 
president of the Reichs Music Cham- 
ber. 

The German critics are unanimous in 
hailing him as the greatest conductorial 
talent produced in Germany since Artur 
Nikisch and are profuse in their praise 
of his uncompromising attitude towards 
his chosen art, his extraordinary gifts, 
representing a perfect balance between 
intellect and musicianship, and _ his 
wholly unusual grasp of the great 
works of operatic and symphonic litera- 
ture. G. pe C, 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
PAYS LOUISVILLE VISIT 


Lange Conducts Orchestra in Two Con- 
certs—Capacity Audiences Hear 
Children’s Programs 

LouIsvILLE, Nov. 20.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony gave the first two of 
the three concerts it is to give in Louis- 
ville this season at the Memorial Au- 
ditorium on Nov. 15 before capac- 
ity audiences. These concerts were con- 
ducted by Hans Lange, in the absence 
of Eugene Goossens. The children’s 
concert in the afternoon was vocifer- 
ously acclaimed by the young audience, 
and they demanded an encore at the 
end of the programmed numbers. 

The evening performance was ex- 
cellent. The approach of the conduct- 
or and orchestra had a certain rever- 
ence that was imparted to the audi- 
ence, Mr. Lange, appearing locally for 
the first time, proved a dynamic con- 
ductor, and established from the outset 
his command of the orchestra. The pro- 
gram embraced the Weber overture to 
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‘Der Freischttz’; the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven; Respighi’s ‘Foun- 
tains of Rome; Wagner’s ‘Forest Mur- 
murs’ from ‘Siegfried’; and the Paris 
version of the Venusberg music from 
‘Tannhauser’. H. P. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Rosenthal, Melchior and Vienna 
Choir Boys Heard Under the 
Baton of Hans Kindler 

WasHIncTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The 


National Symphony, two weeks after 
the launching of its season, has given 
the Capital a notable list of presenta- 
tions, some of them purely orchestral, 
others with benefit of soloists. 

To date orchestra patrons, by virtue 
of their ticket subscriptions, have heard 
Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, and Lauritz 
Melchior, Metropolitan tenor, as solo- 
ists. They have also heard a concert in 
which the Vienna Choir Boys played a 
feature role, and on Nov. 16 and 17 the 
National Symphony and the noted Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo were to collabor- 
ate in two extra-series programs that 
were to give Washingtonians a chance 
to see four new works by the dance or- 
ganization. 





Improvement in Orchestra 


Improvement in the orchestra has 
been in evidence at every concert. In 
the concert on Nov. 9 with Lauritz 
Melchior it played the Wagnerian half 
of the program stirringly; it also made 
thoroughly delightful music of a long 
overlooked symphony by Georges 
Bizet, that in C Major. Then on the 
orchestral part of the program on Nov. 
13, the concert in which the Vienna 
Choir Boys appeared, the Strauss tone- 
poem ‘Don Juan’ really came alive, This 
latter concert was also the occasion for 
performances of Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 1 and the Suite No. 1 
by Corelli. 

The Vienna Choir Boys sang with 
the orchestra in Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’, Schubert’s ‘Standchen’, and the 
same composer’s setting of the ‘Twenty- 
third Psalm’. Melchior sang with the 
orchestra in the ‘Forge Song’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’, and in two songs 
by Richard Strauss. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra opened its 
season in Washington on Oct. 25. The 
concert, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 
featured Sergei Rachmaninoff as pian- 
ist and composer. The famous Russian 
played his own Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor, No. 1, then sat in the audience 
while the orchestra performed, for the 
first time in Washington, his latest sym- 
phony, the Third. The program also 
included the Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Over- 
ture No. 3. Jay Walz 





Robert Kitain to Make American Debut 
at Carnegie Hall Recital 

Robert Kitain, Russian violinist, who 
has played widely in Europe, arrived in 
New York on the Normaridie on Nov. 
24. He will make his first American ap- 
pearance and New York debut at Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 11. 





New School of Music Orchestra Gives 
Broadcast Concert 

The New School of Music Orchestra, 
Rafael Bronstein, conductor, played a 
Concerto Grosso by Handel and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, with Irving 
Becker, violinist, as soloist on a pro- 
gram broadcast over a WNYC network 
on Nov. 8. 


Conductor from Australia 
To Visit United States 


Bernhard Heinze, Conductor of Mel- 
bourne Symphony, Seeks 
American Scores 


Bernhard Heinze, director of the 
University Conservatory of Melbourne, 
Australia, conductor of the Melbourne 
Symphony, and advisor to the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Corporation, who is 
at present touring Europe and appear- 
ing as conductor with many organiza- 
tions upon the continent, will arrive 
in the United States during the last 
part of November. Professor Heinze, 
who has conducted American music 
in Australia, is desirous of securing 
American works to take back with him. 

He is investigating administrative and 
musical departments of foreign radios, 
and is doing research work in connec- 
tion with his university department. He 
was a juror at the Concours Interna 
tional Ysaye in Brussels and the King 
of Belgium personally decorated him as 
Officier de la Couronne. He has als 
conducted in many European capitals 
and was to conduct the Finnish Na- 





Lipaitshil 
Berthard Heinze 
mal Orchestra m two all-Sibelms con 
certs He is scheduled comduct im 
Budapest amd m Paris, with Artur 
Schnabel as solosst, m the latter city 
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the greatest art being delivered tastefully and in- 
timately by a splendid voice.” 


“A Bruce Boyce recital should be an excellent drew- 
ing card for all those connoisseurs of lieder whe take 
pleasure in sitting back comfortably and listening to 


N. Y. Pest, Neer. 5, 1938 





BRUCE 


@“. . . interpretations projected 
with genuine feeling. His diction 
was again exemplary, especially in 
the German numbers, among those 
in the foreign tongues. And once 
more he could be warmly com- 
mended for the niceties of his phras- 
ing and the accuracy of his intona- 
tion... naturally romantic voice . . . 
Martini’s ‘Plaisir d’Armour’ rejoiced 
in smooth, firm melodic outlines.”— 
Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, Nov. 
5, 1938. 


@ “His list was a reflection of good 
judgment in disclosing the most at- 
tractive details in his vocal equip- 
ment. His interpretations were an 
example of refinement, polished 
musicality and a command in style 
. . » phrased with admirable art and 
taste . . . lovely quality . . . sym- 
pathy and comprehension that de- 
serve high praise. His musicianship 
was matched by the clear and at- 
tractive diction of the German text.” 
—Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal- 
American, Nov. 5, 1938. 





Baritone 


PRESS AND PUBLIC UNANIMOUS IN 
ACCLAIM, TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 
NOVEMBER 4, 1938 


CONCERT—ORATORIO-—RADIO 
Now Booking for This and Next Season 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 113 West 57th Street, New York 





BOYCE 


sd . his samging revealed in- 
terpretative abslity—top notes of 
ample power and good dynamic 
control In Shubert songs his in- 


terpretations were characterized by 
good taste and understanding of the 
emouional walwes of the music. 

In Verdi's recitative the top notes 
were proclaumed with notable so- 
nority his enunciation im the 
languages of his program was laud- 
ably distinct."—Freecis D. Perkins, 
N. Y. Herald-Tribeac, Now. $, 1938. 


@™“. _. showed a clear understand- 
ing of everything he undertook and 
had the requisite command of style. 
His compass is an extended one, and 
of this he made good use, producing 
high notes of excellent quality.”— 
N. Y. Sam, Now. $, 1938. 

@ “A sound understanding of style 
—phrased sensitively, and emitted 
his large, sounded tomes with res- 
onance and clanty. His diction in 
German and Iealian was of the best.” 
—Louis Bizmcolli, N. YY. World- 


Telegram, Now. $, 1933 
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The Metropolitan Opera Opens Its 
Fifty-fourth Season 

RELUDED by the annual Pacific Coast opera 

series in San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
with the Chicago City Opera giving performances 
concurrently in the Midwest music capital, the 
Metropolitan has embarked upon its new season 
in an atmosphere of confidence and good will. 
Whatever the problems faced by the management, 
the public has shown its faith in Edward Johnson 
and his associates. It is taken for granted that 
the high standards of the famous old house will 
be maintained; the roster of the singers, conduc- 
tors and stage managers engaged is a sufficient 
guaranty of the quality of performances, if any 
were needed. 

This is the Metropolitan’s fifty-fourth season. 
It would be the fifty-sixth if there had been a 
regular season every year since the building was 
opened in 1883. But there have been two blanks, 
one due to a fire in August, 1891, the other to a 
decision by Maurice Grau that attendance would 
be better and productions less troublesome if one 
season were skipped, that of 1897-98. The Spanish- 
American war, fought in 1898, had nothing to do 
with the case. The present season of 16 weeks 
is the same as last year. The time is not yet 
ripe to return to the long seasons of the heyday of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

But as the “save the opera” campaigns become 
only a receding memory, and as new blood is 
brought into the company to keep it abreast of 
the times, it is realized that this is indeed a new 
day for opera and that already there has been 
definite progress, as compared to the season of 
twelve weeks a few years back. 

The company has an unusual number of new- 
comers this year. Some have been long and fa- 
vorably known abroad, others are taking the first 
long strides of their careers. What the measure 
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of success for any one of these is to be must await 
the verdict of the performances. But it is an 
altogether favorable sign that the Metropolitan 
is now able to be more adventurous than it was in 
its casting. There is bound to be a certain fresh- 
ening of the representations thereby. Consider- 
ing the length of the season the repertoire is a 
varied one. The fastidious opera-goer will give 
thanks for such works as ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’, 
‘Falstaff’ ‘Otello’, ‘Rosenkavalier’, ‘Elektra’, ‘Sa- 
lome’, ‘Thais’ and ‘Louise’, while holding fast to 
the great Wagner performances that have been 
the veritable keel of each recent season. 





Composers’ Forums and a Survival of 
the Fittest 


ERHAPS nothing else in America’s musical 

life has the value, as a matter of service to 
creative musicians, of the composers’ forums that 
are part of the program of the Federal Music 
Project in. New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Oklahoma ,City, Los Angeles and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Not only do they serve as 
an experimental laboratory in which the American 
composer can hear his works performed, with op- 
portunity to re-score and otherwise amend them: 
but, as pointed out in an illuminative report by 
Ashley Pettis, manager of the forums, audiences 
in New York and Boston have questioned the 
composers about their scores and stenographic 
transcriptions of the ensuing discussions have sup- 
plied interesting data for comparison and study 
not only as to audience reaction but the approach 
of the composer to his work, the derivations of 
his music and the influences which may help or 
hinder him. 

Since the inception of the forum plan in Oc- 
tober, 1935, some 968 compositions representing 
the work of 158 composers have been performed, 
with many more scheduled for a hearing in the 
current season. That in the writing these have 
represented many shades of expertness, or the lack 
of it, is to be taken for granted. Perhaps only a 
relatively small number—perhaps more than is 
surmised—would have stood the test of a con- 
cert performance under the usual conditions. 
Many, or most, would have been rejected by the 
conductors of our symphony orchestras. But it 
is precisely this that proves the value of the 
forums. There must be a winnowing out before 
works of an experimental character, or of un- 
proved technical competence, can claim the atten- 
tion of conductors. Aside from the multiplicity 
of such works—many more than could possibly 
be examined—the bad ones might easily prejudice 
the case against the good ones. 

The concert hall is not the place for try-outs. 
It is not a laboratory. Patrons of our leading 
orchestras have reason to expect that their 
cherished ensembles will play music of the first 
quality. They are not to be censured for liking 
what they like, particularly if what they like is 
good. It is one thing to say that they ought to 
have open ears for new music and another to 
contend that they should be pleased when they 
are not pleased. In the past there has been a 
vicious circle. Composers could not improve their 
technique unless they could hear their works 
played; they could not get performances for their 
works unless they could improve their technique. 

The composers’ forums must be looked upon as 
something quite apart from the concert world. 
As such, they go a long way toward solving one 
of the most difficult problems the American crea- 
tive musician has had to face. They have met a 
large issue altogether creditably. And there can 
be no doubting that much has been learned that 
will profit both the American composer and those 
with whom he must deal in his effort to win and 
hold the ear of American audiences. 


Personalities 





At a Recent Hollywood Party Given by Gladys Swarthout 

and Her Husband, Frank Chapman (Right), Two of the 

Guests Thank the Hostess Most Cordially. They are Edward 
Arnold, Film Star (Left) and Ezio Pinza, Bass 


Mordkin—That the future of the ballet lies in this 
country is the belief of Mikhail Mordkin. “I want 
to make ballet for everybody” he said recently, “like 
books in the library!’ : 


Reiner—Most artists should have hobbies apart 
from their regular jobs. Fritz Reiner’s is photog- 
raphy and he is said to have a collection of cameras 
of all shapes and sizes. He frequently sends prints 
to magazine competitions. 


Walter—A seaplane in which Bruno Walter was 
passenger, was compelled recently to make a forced 
landing at Missolonghi, Greece, while making a flight 
from Rome to Athens. It is reported that the plane 
had been struck by lightning, but none of the passen- 
gers were injured. 


Moore—The chairmanship of the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund Christmas Committee has been accepted 
by Grace Moore, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and screen star. The object of the fund is to “bring 
Santa Claus this year” to children of destitute families 
in the southern mountains. 


Chavez—Word has been received that Carlos 
Chavez and the Mexico Symphony have just recorded 
a Chavez album for RCA Victor Mexicana. The 
compositions include the ‘Indian Symphony’, ‘Sin- 
fonia de Antigona’ and Mr. Chavez’s arrangement of 
a Ciaconna by Buxtehude. 


P Pauly—During a recent performance of ‘Elektra’ in 
San Francisco, Rose Pauly had the ill fortune to 
sprain both ankles when she fell on the stage. She 
continued singing without giving any evidence of the 
pain she was suffering, but was compelled to omit 
Elektra’s triumphant dance with which the opera 
closes. 


Heifetz—Enclosed in a sound-proof chamber, 
15x15x6 feet, Jascha Heifetz recently made an inter- 
esting experiment for the department of physics at 
Harvard. The violinist played scales upon his own 
Guarnerius and Stradivarius violins and also upon 
five-dollar instruments. The sounds were transmitted 
electrically to a device to determine whether instru- 
ments made by mass production could ultimately be 
brought to produce tones equal to those of the old 
masters. 











AUSTRALIA ACCORDS 
SARGENT A WELCOME 


Englishman Leads Melbourne 
Symphony with Bustabo as 
Soloist in Concerto 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Nov. 1.— 
With the Covent Garden Russian Ballet 
in full swing at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in Melbourne, Guila Bustabo, violinist, 
was sorely handicapped in her October 
concert season at the Town Hall. The 
aesthetically-minded population in the 
Australian capital cities is too small to 
support simultaneous artistic attractions, 
however alluring the advance publicity. 

Miss Bustabo gave of her best as 
soloist with the Melbourne Symphony, 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, but 
not all the youth, fire and sure technique 
of the girl could reconcile her audience 
to the colorless stretches of the Dvorak 
Concerto. The shortcomings of the 
Czech composer however did not affect 
the ovation proffered soloist and con- 
ductor. A _ thorough-going enthusiast, 
Dr. Sargent continued the program by 
way of the monumental Schubert C 
Major Symphony. Once again the audi- 
ence was quick to appreciate a_ well- 
knit and coherent interpretation, al 
though disposed to question the adjec- 
tive in the published description, 
“himmlische Lange”. 

Dr. Sargent has done splendid work 
this season both in actual performance 
with choirs, orchestras and children’s 
educational activities, and in the no less 
important sphere of constructive criti 
cism. His suggestions that the ‘weak 
spots’ in the state orchestras should be 
eliminated by the sending of players to 
London for experience and tuition is 
likely to be adopted, with the probable 
inclusion of America as an alternative 
‘Mecca’. 

Too practical to rush musical re 
forms in a country which has still to 
find an artistic footing, Dr. Sargent 
strongly opposed the formation of a 
permanent ‘national’ orchestra which 
would drain the state orchestras of their 
best players. A temporary ‘national’ 
orchestra, composed of players from 
New South Wales and Victoria, did 
well, however, in Sydney under Dr. 
Sargent. There were several excellent 
performances at the concerts given by 
the Melbourne Symphony, but the sensa- 
tional success of the English conductor’s 
term of office was achieved in the 
Australian premiere of William Wal- 
ton’s provocative choral work, ‘Bel- 
shazzar’s ‘Feast’. 


Walton Work Performed 

Having realized at first-hand the dif- 
ficulties experienced by the Rottendam 
singers and the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra when ‘Belshazzar’ was 
first produced in Holland in 1933, I 
could appreciate the valiant efforts of 
the Melbourne Orchestra and Broad- 
casting choirs and rejoice in the aston- 
ishing triumph achieved by honest work 
and inspired direction. That Australia 
abounds in vocal talent is obvious to the 
casual tourist but it remained for Mal- 
colm Sargent to show that—in the hands 
of an experienced choral conductor— 
talent could blossom into authoritative 
statement. Bippy ALLEN 





Philharmonic-Symphony Society Elects 
New Board Members 

On Nov. 15 the board of directors of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society held a meeting at the offices of 
Marshall Field, president of the So- 
ciety, and elected two new members: 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, and the Hon. Her- 
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Whet They Read Twenty Years 





Mary Garden Arriving for the 
Chicago Opera Season 


A Metropolitan W eek 
Monday: ‘Tosca’ with Farrar, Cris 
and Scotti. Wednesday: ‘Carmen’ with 
Farrar, Crimi and Couzinou. Thurs- 
day: ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ with Hempel 
Caruso, Scotti and Didur Friday 
‘Marouf’ with Alda, De Luca, Chalm 
ers, Rothier and Howard Saturday 
Matinee: ‘Le Prophéte’ with Caruso, 
Muzio and Homer. 
1918 
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bert H. Lehman, Governor of the State 
of New York. Mrs. Pratt is also chair- 
man of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
League. The nominations were made to 
fill the two vacancies left by the deaths 
of Frederic A. Juilliard and Felix M 
Warburg. The position of chairman of 
the board of directors, held by Clarence 
H. Mackay from 1921 until his death 
on Nov. 12, is vacant. 





LOST HAYDN SYMPHONY 
FOUND IN EDINBURGH 


Hans Gal, While Cataloguing University 
Library, Finds Orchestral Parts 
With Name 

EpinpurcH, Nov. 10.—A _ long-lost 
symphony by Joseph Haydn was re- 
cently discovered in the old Music Li- 
brary of Edinburgh University by Dr 
Hans Gal, Austrian musicologist, com- 
poser and conductor, and was performed 
at a concert and broadcast by the B. B 
C. on Oct. 27 under Dr. Gal’s baton 
One day, while cataloguing the library, 
Dr. Gal came across an old, dusty pile 
of loose orchestra parts I 
viola part, which was without any m 
scription, more closely, he was delighted 
to find a genuine Haydn melody. He 
proceeded to assemble the complete set 
of orchestra parts, including a first vio- 
lin part with the title: Symphony Op 


Examining 


Caroline Lazmari aes Dalila at 
the Chicago Opera 
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A QUARTET OF PRIMA DONNAS 


The Church Militant and Musical 
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" Revolution in 
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russial tal Works Havoc with 
OO) rtists amd Employees Who Pro- 

1918 
N 2 n B Fiat, by Giuseppe 

was 

Breitkopi's t atic catalogue of 1772 
entions this symphony as the second of 
1 set of three, bat later it was lost and 
was not mentioned im the list of the 
mp edition of Haydm’s works. A 
cript of this work, dated June 15, 
1772, was found some years ago in the 
Eisenstadt seum, but since the hand- 
writing resembled that of Hadyn’s 
younger brother Michael, the symphony 


The discovery of 


I in’s name on it, the 
mention of it im the thematic catalogue 
and its own beauty are warrant for its 





SERVICE MUSIC GROUP 
OFFERS AMERICAN MUSIC 


Branch of United States Federation 
Gives Cencert of Native Works— 
Becker Outlines Aims 


The American Music Group of the 


Inited States Service Federation gave 
concert of American music in Stein- 


ay Hall om the evening of Nov. 7. 
we L. Becker, first vice-president 
the organization, told the audience 
that the music group wishes to advance 
ative art; to encourage composers and 
performers of American music, welcom- 


a 


ing American composers, conductors, 





Frieda Hempel in ‘The Daughter of 
the Regiment’ at the Metropolitan 












Rosa Ponselle, the “Baby” of the 

Quartet, as Leonora in ‘Forza del 

Destino’, the Role of Her Metro- 
politan Debut 


Still Undecided 


It is a moot point whether music can 
really convey a humorous idea. It is 
recalled that Charles Villiers Stanford 
perpetrated an elaborate musical jest en- 
titled ‘Ode to Discord’ wherein he set 
himself to caricature certain so-called 
“extravagances” in modern music, tak- 
ing Richard Strauss as a horrible ex- 
ample. But shorn of its explained 
meaning, would the jest have succeeded 


as such? 


1918 





teachers and others to membership and 
holding concerts and classes in Ameri- 
can music. The group is planning in- 
formal talks and lectures and concerts 
of American music for the underprivi- 
leged. 

On this occasion, works by Anton 
Bilotti, Henry Hadley, G. L. Becker, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Harry R. Spier, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Albert Spald- 
ing, George Lindner, Carlos Salzedo, 
Sidney Homer, Ernest Charles, Charles 
Iver and Jacques Wolf were performed. 
The performers of the evening were 
Anton Bilotti, pianist; Jean F. Funk, 
cellist; Alice Ralph Wood, soprano; 
James de la Fuente, violinist; Ann Rob- 
erts, harpist, and George Headley, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Harriett Ayer Seymour 
spoke on “Musical Harmony in a Dis- 
cordant World’; Henry Winslow 
Brooks on “Federated Americans”; and 
Faith Vilas read a group of ballads. 





Schola Cantorum Engages Soloists for 
Christmas Concert 

Emma Otero, soprano, Robert Weede, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Robert Nicholson, baritone, have been 
engaged as soloists for the Christmas 
concert to be given by the Schola Can- 
torum under Hugh Ross on Dec. 16 at 
Carnegie Hall. Miss Otero will be as- 
sisted by Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, in a group of Spanish songs. 




















ROBERT VIROVAI: Born in Jugo-Slavia, March 





10th, 1921; 


studied with Stojanowitsch 
Belgrade before becoming the last pupil of the famed Jeno Hubay of Budapest. First prize win- 
ner in the International Contest for Violinists in Vienna in 1937. 
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Front Page News Across the Country After N.Y. Debut 
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BOY VIOLINIST SENSATION 
IN UNHERALDED APPEARANCE 





By JOHN SELBY 


Associated Press Arts Editor 





New York, Nov. 4 (AP).—A 17-year-old 
Hungarian boy named Robert Virovai made 
a career for himself with 25 minutes of violin 
playing last night in Carnegie Hall as soloist 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra. 

He came on the stage unknown to the 
audience except for a short note on the pro- 
gram saying he was born in 1921 and that this 
was his American debut. 

But when he finished, the audience shouted 
bravos, and refused to budge until he had re- 
turned a half dozen or more times. Then 
Robert went back to his dressing room to try 
to tell Conductor John Barbirolli what a 
beautiful accompaniment he had given the 
Vieuxtemps D minor concerto. 

Robert had difficulty saying what he wanted 
to say to the conductor, because Barbirolli 
speaks almost no German, and Robert speaks 
almost no English. 

The fact that there had been no advance 
trumpeting made the youth’s success all the 
more notable. A youngster, looking a little 
odd in his first tail-coat, simply walked out 
of the wings and did a job. It was evident 
that he knew his future was hanging on four 
frail fiddle strings, but anxiety produced no 
fits of nerves and no threshing about, just 
music. 
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ROBERT VIROVAI 
HAILED IN DEBUT 
WITH SYMPHONY 


NEW YORK, Nov. 5.—Hailed by Lawrence 
Gilman, dean of New York music critics, as 
a new genius of music, Robert Virovai, 17- 
year-old Hungarian violinist, was given a 
tumultuous reception at his American debut 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
orchestra in Carnegie Hall this week. The 
youthful musician was welcomed as the most 
important musical discovery in nearly a dec- 
ade, and the old music hall rocked with the 
applause of the artistic elect of New York. 





Master of Instrument 

Not only did the serious-miened artist re- 
veal all those technical masteries of his instru- 
ment which have come to be accepted as 
necessary since the advent of Heifetz, but he 
exhibited at once a powerful and arresting 
command of the most difficult music. The 
rarely played Vieuxtemps Concerto was wisely 
chosen for this all-important debut and in its 
performance Virovai dazzled the audience 
with his nobility of tone as well as his im- 
peccable musicianship. 














ACCLAIMED AS SOLOIST WITH 
THE N.Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA IN CARNEGIE HALL 
NOV. 3 AND 4 PLAYING THE 
VIEUXTEMPS CONCERTO 


“Excited Philharmonic audience by the fire and 
beauty of his fiddling. Mr. Virovai is entitled to 
that sweet word, genius . . . a musical nature and a 
pure and sensuous tone. His advent will be re- 
membered.” 

—Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald-Tribune. 


“This is a born fiddler, a young man of the most 
genuine talent and sensibility.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times. 


“Electrified last night’s audience. The progress of 
the performance was interrupted by applause of 
no every-day order.” 

—Oscar Thompson, New York Sun. 





AGAIN ON NOV. 5 AND 6 PLAYING THE 
BRAHMS CONCERTO 


“Virovai roused the audience of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra to an unusual pitch 
of excitement. Never has this reviewer heard the 
adagio played with more flawless purity of sound, 
even in the highest positions, or accorded a more 
moving poetic reading.” —New York Times. 


“That a player of such tender years should bring 
to music so much intensity, such inwardness and 
sensibility, is nothing short of astounding.” 

—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“Mr. Virovai’s tone was again a wonder to 


hear.” —New York World-Telegram. 


“It was a performance of exceptional interest, 
genuinely musical and technically assured.” 
—New York Sun. 
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VIROVAI 
WILL BE 
SOLOIST 
WITH THE 
CHICAGO 
ORCHESTRA 
ON 
DECEMBER 
27, 29, 30, 
PLAYING 
THE 
MENDELSSOHN 
AND 
VIEUXTEMPS 
CONCERTI 
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Barbirolli Congratulat 
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John Barbirolli, conductor of tht New 
Orchestra, congratulates the youthful 
debut with the orchestra in Cartgie H 
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WITN ESSED IN CARNEGIE HALL” Pitts Sanborn in New York World-Telegram 
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* || Vico, 17, Bye As | Owing To The Unusual Interest In 
o B.0. After N.Y. Crix This New Genius, Virovais Tour Has Been 
un. Acclaim U.S. Debut Extended Until May 

Now Booking Open Dates For This Season 


And For Season 1939-1940 




















Factor in the click of Robert Vi- 
rovai, 17-year-old violinist, in his 
U. S. debut recently at Carnegie 
Hall, N. Y., was that his appearance 
was made as guest soloist with the 
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are New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
tch That was responsible for the pres- © 
the ence of the first-string critics, in- 
nd, cluding Olin Downes of the New 
ore York Times and Lawrence Gilman e es 
es. of the Mew Yesk Herelé-Tribunc. — TIME MAGAZINE—Nov. 14,38 NEWSWEEK—Nov. 14, 1938 
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2 See -_ Last week Violinist Virovai made his : 
ing played at all four weekend concerts, NEW YORK .* : Le tl te made his Last week a Serbian youth, fiddle 
d ea » Seni d first bow to a U.S. audience. Few of 
an including the Sunday afternoon date, 3 . “oe Ee under his arm, walked out on the Car- 
; ' the Philharmonic-Symphony concert- 
which is broadcast over the CBS RECITAL goers in Manhattan’s weather-beaten negie Hall platform, bowed, and began 
ine. network. However, the fiddler’s dis- hee: Carnegie Hall had ever heard of him. wet oy | ee See ae oo 
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to strumental in capitalizing the break. SATURDAY aes th the Rebeca ox ane audience broke into tumultuous ap- 
am. As a result of the click and his press was shouting and stamping fit to burst plause. Next morning Lawrence Gil- 
and radio reception, Virovai is rated AFTERNOON the buttons off its stuffed shirts. When por od . the New York we ger“ ae 
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claimed his appearance as one of the ance in the United States, was 17-year- 
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most exciting debuts ever heard in old Robert Virovai, last pupil of the 
HALL Carnegie Hall. late Jeno Hubay. Opening a three- 
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" e ° remarkable not only for speed, accu- he proceeds to Nashville, Topeka, 
4 ratulates Young Virtuoso racy and beautiful tone, but for mas- Northfield, Minn., and Montreal. For 
g terly restraint and timing, was born in a midway climax he will make three 
1921 in the little Yugoslav mountain appearances with the Chicago Sym- 
resort of Daruvar. phony in late December. 
NEW YORK SUN 


Nov. 9, 1938 


(Interview) 

















“A NEW LUMINARY OF THE VIOLIN” 


(Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 8, 1938) 


“Robert Virovai . conquered absolutely the first American audience of his 
confronting when he appeared in Carnegie Hall as soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony on the evening of November 3. 

“The young Virovai differs from the run of fiddling fledglings (though it must 
be admitted he already has had a good deal of experience) in the enormous verve 
and dash, the gypsy-like joyousness and freedom of his performance. With him 
gaiety is indeed strength. His exuberance and spontaneity carry him triumphantly 
over every hazard and hurdle. 

“Along with this superb technical equipment goes a no less astonishing control. For all the 
appearance of impetuosity and abandon, the young player was in complete command of himself and 
his means. Though his feats of bravura were positively hair-raising, he could also make his fiddle sing 
in long and linked phrases of an exquisite shading and elegance as befits the period of Vieuxtemps. 
Yet never did he descend from his patrician heights to a commonplace sentimentality, and never did 
he forget that the fiddle in its very essence is a chic and sparkling instrument.’ 


By WitutiAM G. KING 





It has been a long time 
since any newcomer to the 
concert stage has been re- 
ceived with the acclaim ac- 
corded Robert Virovai. He 
appeared as soloist at four 
Philharmonic - Symphony con- 
certs last week, and today 
finds himself the most talked- 
of young fiddier in America. 
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Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 WEST 57th STREET :::::::::::3:: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tor of tht New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
he 5 outhful Virovai following his sensational 
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New Mordkin Ballet Gives Novelties 


‘Voices of Spring’, “Trepak’ and 
‘La Fille Mal Gardée’ Offered 
for First Time in New York— 
‘Swan Lake’ Is Revised 


HE newly-organized Mordkin Bal- 

let appeared at the Alvin Theatre 
in a four-day engagement from the eve- 
ning of Nov. 10 to Nov. 13, which in- 
cluded six performances. Three new 
works were given premieres, “Tre- 
pak’, ‘Voices ot Spring’ and ‘La Fille 
Mal Gardée’ (The Badly-Chaperoned 
Daughter’). ‘Swan Lake’ was seen in a 
new interpretation and ‘Giselle’ was re- 
staged. ‘The Goldfish’, first seen in New 
York last year, was repeated again this 
season and Patricia Bowman made her 
first New York appearance as a member 
of the Mordkin company. 

The opening night brought ‘Swan Lake’, 
‘Trepak’, and ‘Voices of Spring’, all with 
choreography by Mordkin. The music for 
‘Trepak’ was by Tcherepnin and for 
‘Voices of Spring’ by Johann Strauss. The 
Tchaikovsky score was utilized for the new 
version of ‘Swan Lake’. 

The Strauss work, 
flirtation in Vienna’s Belvedere Gardens, 
added the final dash to an evening of 
proper entertainment. The gay costumes 
and scenery were by Lee Simonson. Pa- 
tricia Bowman danced the role of the 
flower girl in Emerald and Karen Conrad, 
as The Flirt, made her New York debut, 
dancing with skill and vivacity. The re 
maining principals, Mordkin, Dimitri Ro 
manoff, Leon Varkas, Edward Caton and 
Nina Stroganova, were gay additions to 
a story @hat proved wittily entertaining. 

‘Trepak’ seemed top-heavy and though 
there were admirable scenes, this story of 
the recruiting of a Russian peasant, the 
vicissitudes of his sweetheart while he is 
away, his return and their re-union, is of 
unusual length. The scene of the flagel- 
lants, for instance, does not add to the 
story and would not detract from it if it 
were cut. The dancing of Mordkin as 


a gay comedy of 


Chort, a peasant-devil, who influences all 
with whom he comes in contact, provides 
a guiding 


thread through the maze of 


scenes. He is a rough, half-sinister figure, 
possessing sufficient discretion, however, to 
allow the maiden to return to her lover 
after one lapse from grace in his absence. 
Lucia Chase was admirable as the Maiden, 
Romanoff as the Recruit, and together with 
Mordkin they received many curtain calls 
and flowers were abundantly in evidence. 
Miss Bowman and Mr. Varkas provided 
some scintillating dancing in the ‘Swan 
Lake’ ballet, and Nina Stroganova and 
Karen Conrad as the protective genii and 
the Misses Brandburg, Castello and Good- 
man as the black swans, or fates, were all 
heartily received. In the new interpreta- 
tion the Swan Queen, Miss Bowman, rep- 
resents the Ideal, the black swans, those 
forces which separate man from his ideal. 
Mois Zlatin conducted the orchestra. In 
‘Trepak’ singers stationed in the pit were 
used to heighten the atmospheric effect. 


Patricia Bowman in ‘Goldfish’ 


On Friday evening, Nov. 11, a large 
audience enthusiastically applauded the 
company for its performances of ‘Giselle’ 
and “The Goldfish’, two favorites of the 
repertoire. 

The flowers of the evening went to Miss 
Bowman both for her mastery of emotion 
and art in the difficult role of Giselle, and 
for her radiant technique as the Goldfish. 
In both she evinced a freshness and indi- 
viduality making her unique among bal- 
lerinas. Mr. Varkas was also outstanding 
in both works. As the hero of Giselle he 
was gratifyingly dramatic and convincingly 
masculine, and his technical skill in per- 
forming tour jeteés and whirling arab- 
esques, gave much of the life to the per- 
formance of that great choreographic 
tragedy. 

Mordkin graced the evening with fine 
pantomime as the old fisherman in “The 
Goldfish’, proving again that all gesture, 
dramatic or comic, becomes dance to the 
master. He never detracted from the fine 
work of Nina Stroganova, dancing as his 
ambitious wife, nor did he ever miss the 
pportunity to heighten the effect of the 
whole with his humor 

The Saturday night bill brought a repe 
tition of ‘The Goldfish’ and the introduc- 
tion of the ‘La Fille Mal Gardée’. With 
sprightly music by Guertel, to a book by 
Dauberval, choreography by Mr. Mordkin 
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Glimpses of Mord- 
kin Ballet Produc- 
tions: Above, a 
Scene from ‘Voices 
of Spring.’ Right, 
Principals in ‘La 
Fille Mal Gardée': 
Edward Caton as 
the Father, Savva 
Andreiff, His Son; 
Mikhail Mordkin, the 
Mother; Lucia Chase, 
Her Daughter, and 
Dimitri Romanoff, 
the Young Lover 


and settings and costumes by Soudeikine, 
the piece served chiefly to provide a highly 
comic role for Mr. Mordkin, that of the 
ambitious mother of a pretty and mis- 
chievous daughter. The story is slight— 
daughter scorns vapid suitor provided by 
mother and chooses a comely youth; said 
youth is inadvertently locked in with 
daughter in latter’s bedroom; young couple 
are allowed to marry to save scandal. Mr. 
Mordkin was naturally the dominating 
figure, in a welter of petticoats and some 
extremely fantastic headgear, but there 
was also opportunity for expressive pan- 
tomime by Lucia Chase as the daughter 
and Dimitri Romanoff, a charming dancer, 
as the young lover. Leon Varkas and the 
attractive Nina Stroganova and Karen 
Conrad, executed a very pretty pas de 
trois. Edward Caton and Savva Andreiff 
were amusing as the father and son re- 
spectively, and the ensemble was colorful 
and competent. The evening left the impres- 
sion of refreshing novelty and youthful 
spirit. W. F. T. 


MacDowell Club Hold Elections 

The thirty-third annual meeting of 
the MacDowell Club was held in the 
club rooms on Nov. 6. The following 
persons were elected to replace the out- 
going board of directors, and to serve 
until 1941: Cecil Smith, Mrs. Flora 
Coan Bassett, Naomi Campbell, Ernest 
Carter, Chalmers Clifton, Mrs. Martin 
Dodge, Alfred E. Drake, Princess Eris- 
toff, Parker Fillmore, Walter Golde, 
Mrs. Paul P. Goold, Emily Nichols 
Hatch, Edwin Hughes, Karl Kraeuter, 
Eric W. G. Leidzen, F. Maurice New- 





Seymour 





ton, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Noyes 
Holmes Reynolds, C. Lawrence Smith, 
Mrs. Edgar Speyer. Members elected 
to the committee on admissions for the 
term of one year, were: Leon Carson, 
Mary Livingston Chase, Alfred E. 
Drake, Parker Fillmore, Esther Frayne 
Hayes, Mrs. Roland Holt, Lita K. Per- 
pall, Mrs. Benjamin Prince. 
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CONCERTS: Instrumentalists Include Novelties on Lists 


(Continued from page 14) 


a reverie with its bold, dramatic passages 
attuned to that mood. In the sonata one 
felt more of the heroic Chopin. Its tre- 
mendous opening pages lacked something 
of their expected impact, but the succeed- 
ng passages were originally conceived 
nd beautifully played. Mme. Novaes kept 
the velvet quality of her touch even in the 
thunderotis *scherzo, and one was glad to 
exchange something of wild power for the 
clarity ‘of her interpretation. In _ the 
funeral march the addition of chords an 
octave lower sounding like hollow drums 
seemed justified by the sombre and im- 
pressive effect they achieved, and the final 
Presto swept .indeed like the wind, 
capriciously and with ghost-like lightness. 
Though Debussy never was in Granada, he 
catches the Spanish spirit completely in his 
impression. Mme. Novaes played the 
‘Soirée’ and the other works with scrupu- 
lous regard for the composer’s markings, 
and in such places as the ’cello-like inter- 
lude in the ‘Collines d’Anacapri’ found new 
beauty in these concert-scarred pieces. An 
enthusiastic audience demanded encores. 


Kolisch Quartet Gives Third New 
Friends Concert 


New Friends of Music, Inc. Kolisch 
Quartet: Rudolf Kolisch and Felix 
Khuner, violins; Eugen Lehner, viola; 


Benar Heifetz, ’cello. Town Hall, Nov. 6, 
afternoon : 

Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 in A Major; Quartet, 

Op. 95, in F Minor; Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2, 

i Te, PN a acaideenncceenssaseacese Beethoven 

Having devoted two concerts to Bach, 
the New Friends of Music brought the 
Kolisch Quartet in the third to begin a 
complete cycle of Beethoven's string quar- 
tets and the ‘Grosse Fuge.’ It was soon 
evident that this cycle will be a musical 
experience of high order, for the Kolisch 
players have not only the technical mastery 
necessary for their formidable task, but also 
the imagination and understanding to im- 
bue this music with the vast sweep of ex- 
pression which Beethoven put into it. The 
fact that they played from memory gave 
their interpretations added spontaneity. 

Even in the A Major Quartet, Op. 18, 


No. 5 there are flashes of the later 
Beethoven. Formally graceful as_ this 
music is, it is bolder in outline, more 


dramatic than the models after which it 
was fashioned. In the trio section of the 
menuetto, for example, one feels the sud- 
den looming of profound emotion. The 
quartet played the lovely variations of the 
Andante cantabile with superb brio. The 
listener is precipitated into an atmosphere 
of spiritual tension from the first measures 
of the F Minor Quartet, Op. 95. This is 
Promethean music, bursting all bounds of 
form and tradition, hurrying onward like 
some relentless flood, changing its course 
and mood with bewildering suddenness. It 
was played in a spirit of surcharged excite- 
ment, yet the quartet did not allow it to get 
out of hand. Though the tone was at 
times a little thin, it was always expressive, 
and the bursts of speed seemed implicit in 
the style of the music. Not often is an 
audience left breathless at the completion 
of a chamber music work, as on this occa- 
sion. The E Minor quartet trod more 
familiar paths. In the serene Adagio one 
felt an inexhaustible tenderness of spirit, 
as the Kolisch quartet interpreted it. The 
rushing presto brought the quartet and the 
concert to a close. - A large audience re- 
called the players many times S 


Bartlett and Robertson Give Two 
American Premieres 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo- 
pianists. Town Hall, Nov. 5, afternoon: 
Fantasia in F Minor; Duettino Concertante 
Mozart- Busoni 

ee ustasaenenl Scriabin 
Suite: ‘Scaramouche’.... -Darius Milhaud 

Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 35 

Schubert 

Toccata, Nocturne....Rachmaninoff-Weinberg 
Rush Hour in Hong-Kong..... Abram Chasins 
“i GE ose cecccenscccusess Liszt-Taylor 


Fthel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, who 








Bartlett and Robertson 


are touring America for the tenth consecu- 
tive year this season, were in brilliant form 
and they gave the sort of recital at which 
most of the audience remains to applaud 
and hope for more encores. In perfection 
of ensemble, distinguished musicianship and 
fine taste this two-piano recital was a 
model. The Mozart Fantasia and Duettino 
were delightfully crisp and aristocratic, their 
runs and arpeggios beautifully coordinated 
and their delicate shades of touch fully 
brought out. 

All that brilliant and persuasive playing 
could do was done for the two new works. 
The episodic and highly imitative Scriabin 
Fantasy is an early work, written for two 
of the composer’s friends, one of whom, 
Jacob Weinberg, gave it to the Robertsons. 
It has rich, romantic melody and rhapsodic 
fervor to recommend it, even though it has 
lost something of its bloom. Strangly 
enough, this youthful work sounded far less 
hackneyed than the banal Milhaud suite, of 
which the final Brazilian dance caught the 
fancy of the audience and had to be repeated. 
More than the music, it was the virtuosic 
skill of the soloists in this composition 
which aroused enthusiasm. 

Schubert’s Variations, Op. 35, were play- 
ed in the original duet version but on two 
pianos, leaving the performers freer in ped- 
alling and in mechanics. This is magnifi- 
cent music, heard all too seldom, and the 
Robertsons played it con amore. Particu- 
larly in the slow variations, Schubert’s har- 
monic fertility and poignance of expression 
are at their best. The final group sparkled 
with technical brilliance, and, not content 
with the dash and bravura of this, the solo- 
ists added a whirlwind performance of the 
Saint-Saéns Etude in Thirds. Some of the 
most beautiful playing of the afternoon came 
in the last encores, the Gluck-Brahms Ga- 
votte and two Bach arrangements, ‘Sheep 
May Safely Graze’ and ‘Du bist bei Mir’, 
which were interpreted with exalted nobil- 
ity and simplicity. A large audience gave 
the pianists a warm welcome. 5 


Byrd Elliot Plays Prokofieff Concerto 


Byrd Elliot, violinist; Celius Dougherty, 
accompanist, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5, after- 
noon: 


DE, Uae, EN. 6604003 becueubeneebe Gans ee 
GE BO Bin cncccabbondestacencan Prokofieff 
(First time in New York) 
(free ree Chausson 


‘Notturno e Tarentella’...........Szymanowski 

Impromptu in G Fiat.........Schubert-Heifetz 

*‘Rapsodia Piemontese’................ Sinigaglia 

Byrd Elliot, winner of the first violin 
prize in the biennial competition of the Nat- 
ional Federation of Music Clubs in 1933, 
gave her first New York recital in several 
years upon this occasion. 

Prominent upon her program was Pro 
kofieff’s Second Violin Concerto. This 
work, even without the opportunity to ap- 
praise the music in its scoring for orches- 
tra, proved to be stamped with that individ- 
uality that marks almost all of the Russian’s 
music. The writing for violin is shrewd 
and almost, it may be said, witty. It is not 
angular or dry, but possesses a fund of 
melody and appeals strongly to the imagin- 
ation. It served to reveal Miss Elliot’s able 
technical ability and the warmth and purity 
of her tone; she negotiated its many intri- 
cate passages and double stops with obvi- 
ous artistry. 

In the Mozart Sonata Miss Elliot played 
with a careful avoidance of display and par- 
ticularly in the Andante with a conviction 


Helen Teschner Tas 





Byrd Elliot 


Orrea Pernel 


of feeling, though on the whole the work 
was characterized by dignity rather than 
ardor in performance. Though her tone is 
not a large one and its range therefore 
somewhat limited, it is almost flawless. A 
large audience warmly applauded her dis- 
criminating interpretations. 


Orrea Pernel Plays Bax Sonata 


Orrea Pernel, violinist. Brooks Smith, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 11, evening: 
Sonata in G Minor (‘Devil's Trill’)....Tartini 
Sonata No. 10 in B Flat (K. 378)...... Mozart 
CIEE cnn d3cctnkd Ndebes 60 vaenet annie Bach 
OES OSE eer Arnold Bax 
‘Il Canto della Lontananza’..........Malipiero 
‘The Fountain of Arethusa’...... Szymanowski 
Sy Teer reer Nin 


Miss Pernel’s recital was enjoyable not 
only for fine musicianship but also for 
charming simplicity of manner. She played 
the devilish Tartini sonata with true zest, 
attacking its trills and double stops in- 
trepidly. Her playing was brilliant without 
sacrificing musical values. In the Mozart 
sonata her tone became fine-grained; and 
she caught the light, delicate style of this 
music with just the right touch of informal- 
ity. Any momentary reservations about 
hearing the well-worn Chaconne once again 
disappeared after the first few measures, for 
Miss Pernel interpreted it in the grand 
manner, filling it with intensity and vitality 
and making one forget its technical exact- 
ions. At times, her tone grew somewhat 
colorless, but it gained in warmth as the 
recital progressed. 

Arnold Bax’s Third Sonata is modern in 
the best sense of the word, for it utilizes 
the resources of contemporary harmony and 
technique to achieve results which are at 
once new and musically arresting. Though 
it does not quite hold to the level of its best 
passages, it is a profoundly interesting work 
which should be heard often. Both Miss 
Pernel and Mr. Smith covered themselves 
with honor in performing this exacting 
music with its lavish color chords, quick 
dynamic and rhythmic shifts and highly- 
pitched emotional atmosphere. Without 
overtaxing the violin or the piano, Bax ap- 
proaches orchestral effects in the sonata. 
Szymanowski’s ‘Fountain of Arethusa’ 
preserves its weird spell, especially when it 


is played with the subtlety with which Miss 
Pernel interpreted it. One felt the com- 
position as a tone poem in miniature, with 
its uncanny suggestions of the murmuring 
of water. The Malipiero piece, though well 
played, was overshadowed by Szymanow- 
ski’s work, which is more or less in the 
same vein. Brilliant performances of Nin’s 
Spanish studies brought the concert to a 
close. The audience was small, but highly 
enthusiastic. Miss Pernel called upon Mr 
Smith to share the applause several times, 
as his excellent accompanying deserved. 


~~. 


Helen Teschner Tas Plays with Chamber 
Orchestra 

Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, accom- 

panied by a chamber orchestra, conducted 


by André Polah. Town Hall, Nov. 6, 
evening : 
Caomserte im I Bator. ..é.<ccccccccccccnce Bach 
"REET. -<ciheu Suechukniaudenthedeaaate ausson 
Concerto No. 4 in D Major (K. 218)...Mozart 


Adding to the growing list of appear- 
ances with ensemble, Miss Tas used a 
chamber orchestra in this recital of three 
concerted pieces to great advantage. The 
body of strings represented a true Bach 
orchestra, and the addition of winds trans- 
formed it into a properly balanced group 
for the Mozart work. Miss Tas played 
the Bach E Major Concerto in forthright 
fashion, with vigorous attack and rhythmic 
decisiveness. Especially in the delightful 
last movement, she caught the infectious 
stride of this music, with capable, though 
sometimes too enthusiastic, assistance from 
the orchestra. 

In the Chausson ‘Poéme,’ for which Mr 
Polah had made a special arrangement of 
the accompaniment for small orchestra, 
one was grateful for the orchestral colors 
Miss Tas interpreted it with fervor and 
imagination, negotiating its figures with 
skill. One wished in some places for 
greater brilliance and lusciousness of tone 
and for greater flexibility of the bow. The 
most enjoyable playing of the evening came 
in the Mozart D Major Concerto, which 
had sparkle and gayety, as well as the tech- 
nical adroitness necessary to give it polish 
Miss Tas caught the charm of this music, 
the clarity of which seemed more congenial 
to her than the romantic colorings and in- 
volutions of the Chausson work. >. 


Benny Goodman Plays Mozart with 
Budapest Quartet 


League of Music Lovers: Assisting art- 
ists, the Budapest Quartet and Benny Good- 
man, clarinet. Town Hall, Nov. 5, after- 


noon: 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51 No. 1.....Brahms 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10............ Debussy 


Clarinet Quintet in A...........6..0000 Mozart 
Mr. Goodman’s advent in the halls of 
“long-haired” music had been heralded by 
his previous recording of the Mozart Quin- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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TWO NEW CONCERTOS PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Symphony, Bod ter by Koussevitzky 
and Burgin, Gives Premieres 
of Hill and Krenek Works 


Boston, Nov. 20.—With Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky absent, it fell to Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
and assistant conductor, to take charge 
of the Friday-Saturday pair of concerts 
on Nov. 4 and 5. With Ernst Krenek 
as soloist in his own Piano Concerto 
No. 2, which came to a first hearing in 
America, Mr. Burgin conducted the fol- 
lowing program: 


Symphony in D, No. 86.............++++: Haydn 
Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 81.......... Krenek 
(First performances in America) 

‘A Pagan Poem’, Op. 14.........cccess Loeffler 


It was natural that interest should 
center on the Krenek opus. Mr. Krenek 
is now a temporary resident of Boston, 
since his affiliation for a season with the 
Malkin Conservatory. He supplied com- 
plete program notes which contained an 
exhaustive analysis of the concerto and 
an explanation of the twelve-tone scale 
with its possible basic patterns upon 
which he fashioned his opus. 

Bostonians who regularly patronize 
these concerts, knew that dissonance, in 
the old-fashioned sense of the word, 
would be plentiful. They were not dis- 
pointed. What proved most disturbing 
was the sparseness of sound. Possibly 
Herr Krenek intended to create the im- 
pression of austerity, but he could have 
produced a little more sonority without 
upsetting the tonal balance of the work. 
Despite a profoundly intellectual ap- 
proach to the task in hand, Herr Kre- 
nek’s Concerto does not impress as 
music for the ear. It was very coolly 
received, despite what must have been 
an excellent performance, since Mr. 
Surgin is ever friendly toward the new 


works of contemporary composers. 

The Haydn received a faithful read- 
ing, and the work of J. M. Sanroma, 
pianist, and Louis Speyer, English horn 
player, distinguished the Loeffler com- 
position. 


Posselt Plays Hill Work 


For the sixth pair of Friday-Saturday 
concerts, Dr. Koussevitzky was again 
at the helm. Ruth Posselt was the solo- 
ist in Edward Burlingame Hill’s new 
Violin Concerto which was given its 
first performances upon this occasion. 
The program. 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36...... Suthers 


Concerto for Violin, Op. 38........seseeee Hil 
(First performances) 
. Sibelius 


Symphony No. 5 in E Flat, Op. 83... 

Dr. Koussevitzky gave to the Beetho- 
ven a reading which was at once recog- 
nized as authentic and individualized. 
There were no overdrawn adagios or 
peppery allegroes. Tonal balance was 
nicely maintained and the eloquence of 
the master spoke through the instrument 
which the conductor controlled. The 
Sibelius also received an unusually pol- 
ished performance. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has, indeed, an admirable “way” with 
Sibelius. 

The Hill Concerto of course was of 
paramount interest. It is his first excur- 
sion into the concerto field, unless one 
excepts a brief Concertino for piano and 
orchestra and a small Scherzo for two 
pianos and orchestra, in each of which 
he no doubt began to sound his musical 
depth in anticipation of this larger and 
more orthodox work. 

The concerto has occasioned Mr. Hill 
considerable labor. According to a pro- 
gram note, he wrote the work in 1933; 
revised the score during the following 
winter and in 1937 revised the first 
movement, adding a cadenza in collabo- 
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ration with Richard Burgin. It must be 
admitted that the considerable labor is 
evident. The first movement, despite 
some syncopated rhythms, does not step 
off spontaneously. In his attempt to pro- 
duce an unstereotyped work, he too ob- 
viously reveals that attempt, with the 
result that the measures are more of a 
potpourri of harmonic examples and 
various rhythms, than a really homo- 
geneous blending of thematic material 
undeniably original. 

The composer no doubt feels more 
sympathetic toward the newer methods 
of approaching harmonic structure than 
he is able to make evident in his music. 
The concerto succeeds, not in being 
“modern” but self-conscious, which is 
all the more regrettable, since Professor 
Hill is a thoroughly well-grounded and 
efficient musician. Miss Posselt per- 
formed the work with an evident seri- 
ousness of purpose which gave it virtues 
not altogether inherent. 

GRACE May STUTSMAN 


BOSTON MUSICALES 
RESUME THEIR SWAY 


Rachmininoff Opens Eleventh 
Season—Heifetz Gives Re- 
cital in Symphony Hall 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Among the 
notable concerts in series, which have 
been resumed during the past two weeks, 
are the Boston Morning Musicales, now 
entering their eleventh season. For the 
opening concert at the Hotel Statler, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff played a program 
of music either written for or tran- 
scribed for the piano. With the excep- 
tion of the Rameau Variations, the 
Chopin group and his own Prelude in 
G, the works consisted of arrange- 
ments and excerpts from operas 

In Symphony Hall, Jascha Heifetz 
played a program which included the 
Brahms D Minor Sonata for violin and 
piano, a Bach Prelude from the sixth 
violin sonata in an arrangement by Mr. 
Heifetz, a Paganini Concerto and some 
miscellany. An astonishingly small audi- 
ence gave Mr. Heifetz warm applause, 
justly shared with Emanuel Bay. 


Artists Make Debuts 


Jordan Hall has housed concerts by 
Jeanne Kimball, soprano and Yoryis 
Yakalis, violinist, each of whom made 
a debut, with Leo Letwin serving in 
each instance as accompanist. Mrs. 
Kimball has a light but agreeable voice 
which is still in the process of training. 

Mr. Yakalis is quite young, possesses 
enthusiasm and a fair amount of tech- 
nique, upon which he now leans heav- 
ily for his effects. The accompaniments 
of Mr. Litwin were of superior quality. 

Jordan Hall was also the scene of a 
recital by Myra Hess, who played a 
program of Bach, Schubert, Beethoven 
and Chopin. The audience completely 
filled the hall and overflowed, some 200 
strong, onto the stage. As may be sur- 
mised, the enthusiasm for Miss Hess 
was enormous, and she played at the 
top of her bent. 

Olga Averino, soprano, is successfully 
presenting a series of song recitals in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Vendome this 
month. Her work has _ revealed fine 
musicianship. Alexei Haieff is Mme. 
Averino’s accompanist. 

Wheeler Beckett continues his Youth 
Concerts in Symphony Hall, the second 
program comprising works by Greig, 
Wagner, Beethoven, Smetana, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Respighi. 

Grace May STuTSMAN 





DR. CONVERSE HONORED 
BY MUSIC LOVERS CLUB 


Bostonians Pay Homage te Compeser 
and Teacher—Sharaff Plevs Hix 
New Piano Sonata 

Bostox, Nov. 20—One of the amt- 
standing musical events of the seesom 
so far has been the concert given bby the 
Music Lovers’ Club of this city @ homer 
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of Dr. Frederick Shepar¢ MIVET Nt 
Jordan Hall was completely filled watt 
club members and invited 

program which opened with a group @ 
songs by Isabel French, soprana, ac 
companied by Claude Chiasson ani 
closed with a Handel sonata for harp 
sichord (Putnam Aldrich) and Vaok 
da Gamba (Alfred Zighera). For om 
terpiece appeared the mew 
nata in A Minor by Dr. Converse, m 2 
first performance by Gloria Sharafi 

Mrs. French gave a sensitive 

formance, her songs includmg the Sch 
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Piano S- 
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bert ‘An die Musik’, “juchhe’ is 
3rahms, “Kennst du das Land’ by Wai 
and Duparc’s “Phydile’. The accompar 
ments of Mr. Chiasson were unusual 
fine. 


Dr. Converse has written a somat 
which is really symphonic m text. i 

not always pianistic, yet mt docs mot 
make unusual demands upon a jper- 
former of concert stature. Dr. Gonverse 
does not find it beneath his dignity + 
offer a tune easily discernable as such 
Miss Sharaff is very young, but she dis 
plays a promising techmgue, and guwe 2 
clear publication of the sonata, althongt 
as yet she is not sufficiently expernencet 
to reveal the more subtle portions of it 
Both she and Dr. Converse 
warmly applauded by the audience gath- 
ered to pay homage to an Imprm 
teacher and skillful composer 


Wert 
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CONCERTS: Newcomers Welcomed to Recital Platform 


(Continued from page 21) 


tet with the Budapest players, so that there 
were mot mamy surprises in store for one 
vino had heard the records. Also for those 
vito had witmessed Mr. Goodman’s unde- 
niably fascinating 
performance in the 
halls of swing only 
two nights previous 
to this concert, it 
was not startling to 
observe the clarinet 
virtuoso’s modest and 
dignified demeanor 
before Mozart, the 
strong confréres and 
the audience of 
chamber music lov- 
ers. Mr. Goodman, 
it seems, takes both 
his swing and his 
serious music quietly, 
without much fuss. 

That he is a master of the instrument, 
jothh im its squealing or its purling aspects, 
cammot be denied. However, his diffidence 
tad ome drawback: there was not enough 
freedom and ease im this performance. It 
preceeded straightly, almost too much so. 
The clarinet, which is always apparent in 
the ensemble, even when it does not domin- 
zte. was om the minus side as regards nuance 
vt phrase and variation in color. Mr. Good- 
mam cam do much better in these matters 
whem he is relaxed in his more accustomed 
guriieus, and probably will feel freer in 
subsequent chamber music appearances. 
However, there was no doubt of his sincer- 
ty and his technical prowess, especially in 
chutionic nicety 

The quartet evidently felt this stiffness, 
com, amd was heard to much better advan- 
tage im the preceding works. Especially well 
wrought were the two middle movements 
& the Debussy 





Senny Goodman 


Giergie Ciempi Makes Debut 

storgio Ciompi, violinist, gave a recital 
m the Towm Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
12. playing before a near-capacity audience 
that heartily welcomed him in a program 
fevoted to Tartini, Bach, Mozart, Chaus- 
som, amd 2 group of shorter works by Scar- 
latesem, Stravinsky-Dushkin, Paginini, Ra- 
vel amd Wieniawski. Sanford Schlussel 
was the expert accompanist. 

Wr. Ciompi. who began his studies in 
[tally amd continued at the Paris Conserva- 
tome under Jules Boucherit, is twenty years 
aid. but revealed, despite his youth, consid- 
erable maturity im his performances. He 
evoked 2 tone of good size from his instru- 
ment and further revealed a pleritiful tech- 
mique to support it. The Tartini Sonata 

Didone Abbandonata’), was marked by a 
yric sweetness, though in the Allegro con 
imeem, bis interpretation was energetic 
smougin to have the music from the charge 
f sentimentality 

The Prelude from the Partita in FE by 























Carroll Glenn 


Giorgio Ciompi 


Bach, for violin alone, was treated with 
vivacity and spirit, and the Concerto in D, 
No. 7 (K. No. 27), was shaped to one of 
the best readings of the afternoon. In this 
work those qualities of grace and elegance 
which are among Mr. Ciompi’s chief attri- 
butes, were most to the fore. W. 


Millicent Gruler Sings in Steinway Hall 


Millicent Gruler, lyric-coloratura soprano, 
made a first New York appearance in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Nov. 5, with 
Ann Price at the piano. Miss Gruler’s pro- 
gram included arias from “The Marriage of 
Figaro’, ‘Atalanta’, ‘Louise’ and ‘Dinorah’ 
as well as song groups in Italian, German, 
French and English. Her voice is light in 


Two Dancers Seen 


Sai Shoki Returns in Program of 
Korean Dances 


The charm of the oriental wanton dis- 
tinguished the Korean dance program of 
Sai Shoki at the Guild Theatre on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 6. A large audience wel- 
comed Miss Shoki’s first appearance this 
season in New York, remembering the 
pleasure of her debut last year. There was 
much to indicate that she has progressed, 
at least for American audiences. If more 
of poise could have been desired for some 
of the classic Korean dances on her pro- 
gram, she delighted with her comely comic 
folk dances and her light, graceful choreo- 
graphy, cleverly designed to bring out her 
own fascinating individuality. Outstanding 
among these dances were her “Drum 
Dance”, “Dream of Youth’, “Korean 
Vagabond and “Seoul Fortune Teller”. 

There were classic, court, folk and per- 
cussion dances, all fragile but graceful; 
delightful to the eye and the imagination. 
The music, recorded for her, added greatly 
to the spirit, while her fine feeling for cos- 
tuming, color and characterization gave the 
program artistry and novelty. The con- 
trasts between dances where her beauty 
was revealed in abandon, and then hidden 
under grotesque masks and costumes of 
classic oriental style, combined with the 
dancer’s feeling for climax and humor, 
gave a variety of pleasure duly appreci- 
ated by an enthusiastic audience K.T. 


Argentinita Returns with Ensemble 

The most refreshing thing about Argen- 
tinita’s recital at the Majestic Theatre on 
the evening of Nov. 13 was its informality. 
Interspersing her dances with songs, she 
made the impression of authenticity in pre- 
senting popular forms of Spanish entertain- 
ment. Especially in humorous characteriza- 
tions such as the Mazurka, which has 
Madrid of 1890 for its setting of coquetry. 
the dancer put her audience into high good 
humor and often had to repeat her compo- 
sitions. The most vital dancing of the even- 
ing was done by Antonio Triana, whose 
lithe, feline grace and intensity of move- 
ment were at their best in such dances as 
the ‘Farruca’, Falla’s ‘Dance of the Miller’ 
from the “Three Cornered Hat’ and the 
Granados ‘Granada’. Pilar Lopez was the 
third member of the ensemble, dancing sev- 
eral duets with Mr. Triana and also with 
Argentinita. An added Peruvian festival 
dance was particularly charming. Accom- 
paniments were furnished by Bogelio Ma- 





Julius Katchen Millicent Gruler 


calibre but well handled, especially in florid 
passages which were clear and fluent. The 
program was well presented and was much 
appreciated by an audience of size. H. 


Carroll Glenn in Naumburg Recital 

Carroll Glenn, violinist Boies Whit- 
comb, at the piano. Town Hall, Nov. 7, 
afternoon: 

Sonata in D Major.... . Vivaldi-Respighi 

Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47... Sibelius 

BURGER cascccocecccscccesseggess Desplanes 


Largo and Allegro Assai, from Sonata in ¢ 
for violin alone ...Bach 


Rondo eT 
‘La fontaine d’Arethuse’ Szymanowski 
Piéce en forme de habafiera.... Ravel 


‘La Campanella’ ........... Paganini-Kreislet 





As the only recital-winner in the Naum 


in Exotic Programs 





Argentinita Sai Shoki 


chado at the piano and Carlos Montoya, 
guitarist, who played several solos. Argen- 
tinita has not stylized the dances of Spain 
as the great Argentina did, nor does she 
have the same dramatic personality. Hence 
her program tended toward monotony for 
those not conversant with the language 
and popular lore of Spain, though some 
of it had a universal charm. Much of the 
music used for the dances came from folk 
sources; compositions by Albeniz, Grana- 
dos, Falla, Garcia Lorca, Breton, Navarro, 
Gimenez and Font furnished the other 
settings. The costumes were gay and color- 
ful; some of them, for example, Argenti- 
nita’s ‘Jota’ costume, beautiful. The audi- 
ence included many of the dancers’ com- 
patriots and it made the occasion a festive 
welcome with flowers and cheers. 








Cwo Christmas Gymn-Carols 
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burg contests of last Spring, Carroll Glenn 
made an uncommonly auspicious début with 
this concert, and the large audience present 
was quick to recognize the emergence of 
a finely-grained talent rich in promise for 
the future. The young violinist, not yet 
out of her ‘teens, displayed a disarming 
measure of poise in carrying through her 
exacting program and the enthusiasm and 
zest with which she entered into the spirit 
of each composition taken in hand com- 
manded a ready response. 

An excellent quality of tone, justness of 
intonation, firm but free bowing and cleanly 
articulated left hand finger work were 
technical assets that characterized the 
débutante’s playing throughout, and at the 
same time there was manifested a gratify- 
ing appreciation of the style of the different 
composers. The various movements of the 
Vivaldi sonata, in Respighi’s version, were 
played with due realization of classic pro- 
portion, and there was breadth as well as 
purity of line in the Bach largo. The sensi- 
tiveness and exuberance of the young ar- 
tist found free scope in an imaginative read- 
ing of the Sibelius concerto and her per- 
formance of this fine work was perhaps the 
climactic feature of the recital, the slow 
movement being invested with special musi- 
‘al significance. Later she proved to be 
equally at home in the graceful classic 
contours of the Mozart-Kreisler Rondo and 
in the shimmering impressionism of Szy- 
manowski’s ‘Fountain’. Boies Whitcomb 
provided efficient assistance at the piano, 
though without sufficiently differentiating 
his touch in music of contrasting styles. 


Julius Katchen Gives First Recital 

Julius Katchen, pianist, Town Hall, Nov. 
13, afternoon. 

Partita in C Minor... 

Sonata in A Flat, Op. 26.... .. Beethoven 

‘Kinderscenen’ .. Schumann 

Intermezzo in C, Op. 119, No. 3; Rhapsodie 

in B Fiat, Op. 119, Ne. 4....cccccces Brahms 

Ballade in A Flat, Op. 47: Nocturne in D 

Flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Etude in C Minor, 

Op. 10, No. 12; Etude in A Minor, Op. 25, 

No. 11; Waltz in F Minor. Op. 70, No. 2: 

Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53.... Chopin 

For the first time the really remarkable 
talents of Master Katchen, twelve-year-old 
pianist, were revealed in full, for though 
the boy appeared as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia and New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony orchestras last year, this was his 
initial full-length recital and as such it 
seems to prophesy a long and worthy 
career. 

Master Katchen chose a program that 
would have been hearty fare for many older 
musician and acquitted himself with high 
honors. He undeniably possesses musician- 
ship and the technique to support it. This 
was amply revealed in the Bach Partita 
in C Minor, wherein he further revealed 
a highly developed perception for style, 
and that perception not limited to one 
school or type, as his playing of the Beet- 
hoven Sonata in A Flat, made manifest. 
His tone is full and round, except when he 
forces; he has some tendency to over- 
play fortissimo passages, but only in the 
effort to attain volume does his tone be- 
come hard, and that is a matter that will 
be overcome with more experience. 

One of the most engaging performances 
of the afternoon was his interpretation of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Christmas Carols and New Edition of Scarlatti Sonatas Released 





MANY NEW CAROLS 
FOR THE YULETIDE 


New Christmas material that Ameri- 
can publishers have issued for churches, 
choral societies, carollers and home groups 
includes a number of interesting original 
novelties and various new arrangements 
both of familiar works and of hitherto un- 
familiar carols of foreign origin. 


From the H. W. Gray Co. come a truly 
joyous carol by Arthur Laubenstein, ‘Now 
is the time a-come again’, or four-part 
men’s chorus; an effectively elaborate set- 
ting “in an ancient manner” of quaint 16th 
century words, ‘Young Jesu Sweet’, by 
Harvey Gaul, for mixed chorus with so- 
prano solo; a new setting by Miller Simp- 
son of ‘Once in royal David's city’ for 
mixed chorus with children’s choir or alto 
solo; Ralph E. Marryott’s quaintly mood- 
ful carol, ‘While Joseph slept’, for mixed 
chorus unaccompanied; a new arrange- 
ment by Clarence Dickenson of the beau- 
tiful old French ‘A Joyous Christmas 
Song’ (‘Le petit Jésus, Sauveur adorable’) 
for soprano, alto and bass, or just soprano 
and alto with English text; and an ar- 
rangement by Charles Black of a less fa- 
miliar but likewise charming French carol, 
‘With Candles Bright’, for children’s 
choir and mixed voices. 


Then the Anthem Quarterly, No. 70, 
published by the same firm contains, in 
addition to the last-mentioned and Marry- 
ott’s ‘While Joseph slept’, a ‘Christmas 
Lullaby’ by Mary Gail Clark, for mixed 
chorus with alto solo; Clarence Dicken- 
son’s arrangement of the Catalonian carol, 
‘Hasten, children, one and all’ for mixed 
chorus with soprano solo; John Holler’s 
‘A Great and Mighty Wonder’ for the 
same combination; and Roberta Bitgood’s 
‘The Christmas Candle’ and David McK. 
William’s ‘To Bethlehem’ for mixed 
chorus. 

Another novelty of joyful spirit is Wal- 
ter Wild’s well-written ‘Peace on Earth’ 
for three-part mixed chorus, published by 
Carl Fischer, Inc., from whom come also 
a new arrangement of Gruber’s ‘Silent 
Night’ by Emery G. Epperson for solo 
or unison chorus with three-part women’s 
chorus, another arrangement of the same 
favorite for a chorus of junior high school 
boys, or mixed voices, by Mae Nightin- 
gale, and arrangements by Miss Nightin- 
gale also of ‘The First Nowell’ and ‘A 
babe is born’ for the same choral classifi- 
cation. 

J. Fischer & Bro. have brought out a 
very distinctive setting of ‘Silent Night’ 
for women’s voices by Harry Reginald 
Spier, placed in the colorfully appropriate 
key of D Flat, and marked by fine mu- 
sicianly treatment, the unusual coda being 
singularly effective; the lovely Polish lul- 
laby-carol, ‘Lullaby to the Little Child 
Jesus’, as arranged by Alan Floyd for chil- 
dren’s voices or adult sopranos and altos; 
and an attractively spirited new carol by 
Gena Branscombe, ‘Wreathe the holly, 
twine the bay’, written both for three- 
part women’s chorus with alto solo and for 
four-part mixed chorus with alto or bass 
solo. 

ThesArthur P. Schmidt Co. publish two 
fine new original works, ‘The Holy Sa- 
viour’ by Cuthbert Harris for mixed voices 


with soprano and tenor solos, and “The 
Moon That Now Is Shining’ by R. S. 
Stoughton for mixed voices with tenor, 
baritone and alto solos. 

An effective arrangement of the old 
French ‘Sing Noel’ for mixed voices by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella is issued by the 
Boston Music Co., and an arrangement by 
Ruth Bampton of the Belgian folksong 
tune ‘Excelsis Gloria’ as ‘Homage to the 
Christ Child’ by the John Church Com- 
pany, through the Theodore Presser Co. 
Christmas Angels’ by Lester L. Sargent, 
published by the Festival Music Co. in 
Washington, D. C., is a simple Christmas 
song of a range within the compass of 
practically any voice. There is a violin ob- 
ligato. 

Then Harold Flammer has brought to- 
gether under one cover the ten easily 
played arrangements of favorite carols 
made by Frances Williams, including “Good 
King Wenceslas’, “God save you, merry 
gentlemen’, ‘Deck the hall’, and so on, 
hitherto published separately. 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 
COME FROM OVERSEAS 

Of the English houses from which new 
Christmas carols and carol arrangements 
have been received Stainer & Bell, repre- 
sented here by the Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion, have on their list a new arrangement 
of the quaint 16th century ‘Coventry 
Carol’ by Herbert Pierce for contralto 
or tenor solo and chorus of male voices; 
DavidStanley Smith’s arrangement of the 
15th century Poitevin carol ‘To Noél’ in 
a good transcription for men’s voices by 
Leslie Woodgate; an original carol by 
Maurice Blower, ‘As Joseph Was a-Walk- 
ing’, with traditional words; and, in their 
convenient small-format edition, ‘A Christ- 
mas Lullaby’ by Frederic H. Wood for 
solo ar unison singing, and, for four-part 
mixed chorus, ‘Come to the Manger’ by 
W. K. Stanton, and ‘The Stable’ and 
‘Christmas Night’ by Harold Greenhill. A 
New Year’s carol, ‘God Send You All a 
Happy New Year’ by W. Rigby is also in- 
cluded. 

Novello & Company (New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co.) have an exuberant, old- 
English-y carol by Leonard Blake, ‘Make 
We Merry’, a setting of traditional words 
for mixed voices, a new edition, with Eng- 
lish translation, by Walter Emery of the 
medieval carol ‘Dies Est Laetitiae’, re-titled 
’This Day That Is So Full of Joy’; a 
Christmas Story’ by Harold Greenhill for 
mixed voices with solos, and a Christmas 
‘Benedictie Domino’ by Sydney H. Nichol- 
son for four-part chorus. 

‘A Christmas Carol’ with an old-time 
flavor in both the words and music by Tal- 
bot Hodge is issued by J. & W. Chester, 
and the gently swinging ‘Many Years 
Ago’ by Evelyn Sharpe, for unison or solo 
singing, by Leonard, Gould & Bolttler. 


NEW PIANO ‘FRAGMENTS’ 
INSPIRED BY LUCRETIUS 

One of the most attractive of recent 
piano pieces in a small form is the ‘Frag- 
ments’ by Lewis Lane, who found his in- 
spiration for it in a quotation from Lu- 
cretius that is appended. Extended, sweep- 
ingly curved melodic phrases mark the 
main idea, given to the left hand, while the 
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complementary subject, of a broad, chordal 
character, appears in the right in the upper 
range of the keyboard, against a sonorous 
left-hand accompaniment. A _ cadenza-like 
bridge passage that cultimates in an opu- 
lent climax leads back into the main sub- 
ject. Pianists will find this novelty an 
essentially grateful piece. It is published 
by the Composers’ Press, Inc. 


TWELVE SCARLATTI SONATAS 
IN A USEFUL NEW EDITION 


N view of the Domenico Scarlatti 

renascence in the concert room and, in 
consequence thereof, in the piano studio 
also, a special edi- 
tion of twelve of the 
clavier sonatas of 
the great Italian 
composer who was 
born in the same 
year as J. S. Bach, 
edited and fingered 
by James  Friskin 
and published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. 
makes a timely ap- 
pearance. 

There are all too 
few selected collec- 
tions of Scarlatti’s 
sonatas that are well 
edited. The monumental collection of 
nearly 550, with 50 in each volume, as- 
sembled and edited by Alessandro Longo 
is not easily accessible to the average stu- 
dent, and the smaller collections by other 
editors are in most cases poorly chosen 
and inadequately edited. Mr. Friskin’s 
Twelve Selected Sonatas embraces not 
only half a dozen that are among the most 
familiar and popular but a similar number 
generally less well known but meriting 
equally intimate acquaintance. 

The sonata in A major, innocent of any 
Leschetizky augmentations of the final 
chords, the one in Dminor that Tausig 
transposed to E minor and called a Pas- 
torale, and the one in E major commonly 
known as a Capriccio are here, as are the 
popular dancing staccato one in C major, 
the songful Allegro in C minor and the 
running Presto in D major. Then there 
are a scarcely less familiar one in G major 
and two other fine ones in the same key, a 
staccato one in D major, one in B flat and 
one also in D minor. 

All have been edited with scrupulous 
care in preserving the Scarlattian traditions 
that have become established. It is well 
known that the composer never took the 
trouble to indicate phrasing or dynamics, 
so in supplying these features the editor 
points out that he does so “for the sake of 
the average student, without any claim to 
final authority or any desire to bind the 
individual interpreter”. All the external 
features concerning the paper, the printing 
and the style of make-up contribute sub- 
stantially to making the book unusually 
inviting. I 


«—BRIEFER MENTION—s 


Piano Solo: 

Nocturne, by Claude Debussy, newly re- 
vised and edited by Eugene Valber. Lullaby 
(‘Wiegenlied’), by Johannes’ Brahms. 
transcribed by Isadore Freed with faithful 
adherence to the simplicity of the original 
song. The same in a still easier arrange- 
ment by Eugene Valber, in the key of C 
and with frequently only one note in each 
hand (Carl Fischer). 

‘Berceuse triste’; Irish Jig, by Eada Ru- 
benstein. Two easy and attractive compo- 
sitions, the first providing a piquant taste 
of modern harmonization, while the second 
is a gay little Celtic dance, easily within 
the powers of junior pupils (J. Fischer) 





James Friskin 


For Two Pianos: 


Presto, from a sonata by Pescetti; Two 
Etudes, Op. 125, Nos. 1 and 21; by Stephen 
Heller; Etude in A Minor, by Eugene 
Gayrhos, in carefully fingered new edi- 
tions by Stella Nahum, Lillian Reznikoff 
and Reuven V. Kosakoff with appropri- 
ately contrived second piano parts by Mr. 


Kosakoff, in the lengthening Pianoforte 
Literature Series for two pianos edited and 
arranged by these collaborators (J. 
Fischer ). 


For Saxophone and Piano: 


“‘Walla-Kye’, Op. 115, by Mana-Zucca. 
An andantino of interesting musical sub- 
stance of Roumanian inspiration under- 
standingly written for E Flat alto saxo- 
phone, with a simple piano accompaniment. 
Two pages (Sprague-Coleman). 


School Choral Works: 


‘Silence in Court’, a musical burlesque 
for boys and girls, music by Alex Rowley, 
book and lyrics by Franklyn Kelsey. An 
excellently conceived school play that both 
in its amusing text and in its pattering 
music, kept consistently within an appropri- 
ately limited compass, provides a good pre- 
lude to the eventual study of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan works (London: Boosey & 
Hawkes. New York: Boosey, Hawkes, 
Jelwin). 


Children’s Songs: 


“We Songs from Far and Near’, music 
by A. Louis Scarmolin, words by Marion 
J. Daly. A collection of thirty songs with 
texts built upon facts about other lands, 
this country and national holidays. Melodi- 
cally attractive little songs, of easy com- 
pass, each one followed by a few questions 
to test the alertness of the little singers 
(Elkan-Vogel). 


Musical Games: 


‘Ball Bouncing Dances’, for the rhythmic 
movement lesson and the physical training 
class, by Ethel F. Gyford. An attractively 
issued set of games with simply arranged 
tunes for nursery rhymes, which may be 
used for singing groups as well (London: 
Novello. New York: Gray). 


Piano, Teaching Material: 


‘Right Foot Forward’, a first book on 
pedalling for adult students by Charles 
Ross, affording excellent drill in legato and 
other pedalling with attractive material 
(London: Elkin, New York: Galaxy). 

‘In the Woods’, a set of seven elementary 
pieces covering many different points by 
Bernice Benson Bentley, the titles being 
‘Sunrise’, ‘A Walk in Early Spring’, ‘The 
First Snowdrop’, ‘The Bunny That Ran 
Away’, ‘Birdling’, ‘The White Owl’ and 
‘Song of the Tree Toads’; ‘Dance in 
Ancient Style’ (Passepied) and ‘Punch- 
inello’, by the same composer, pieces of a 
somewhat more advanced grade (Summy). 


a—-NEW MUSIC RECEIVED-s 


Choral Music (Sacred): 

_ “The Feast of Feasts’, a setting of a Brown- 
ing poem by Arnold Williams; ‘Look down and 
hearken’ (‘Laschia ch’io pianga’), by Handel, 
from ‘Rinaldo’, arr. by R. Walker Robson; ‘Pon- 
der my words, O Lord’, adapted from a move- 
ment from a ‘Voluntary’ by Samuel Wesley, by 
Alfred Whitehead; ‘Come, come, my _ voice’, 
adapted from Bach’s ‘Bist du bei mir’, by Alfred 
Whitehead; ‘God, O kinsman lov’d’, adapted from 
an Elizabethan melody, ‘What if a day’, by Al- 
fred Whitehead, words by Jean Ingelow (Lon- 
don: Curwen. New York: G. hirmer). 

‘Unto the Birthgiver of God’, by A. Archangel- 
sky, arr. by Richard D. Row (Row). 

‘I am the living Bread’, by Basil Harwood; 
‘Creator Spirit’, Whitsun anthem, by Thomas 
Armstrong, words by Dryden; ‘The Evening 
Hymn of King Charles 1’, No. 6 of Six Short 
Anthems, by Henry G. Ley; ‘O glorious Maid’, 
carol-anthem by Richard Latham; ‘Prayer to 
Jesus’, words by Richard Rolle (1300-1349) set 
to music in the Phrygian mode by George Old- 
royd; ‘Magnificat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’ in A 
Minor, by Neil Campbell; ‘A Song of Joy’, by 
Arthur Warrell, words by omas Campiarn 
(London: Oxford. New York: C. Fischer). 

“When Jesus came to Golgotha’ (‘Indifference’), 
by Albert D. Schmutz, words by G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy, unaccompanied; “The Words on the 
Cross’, motet by Matthew N. Lundquist ; Legend, 
‘Into the woods my Master went’, by Walter 
Goodell, poem by Sidney Lanier; ‘Once to every 
man and nation’, by Iorwerth Ww. Prosser, theme 
adapted from Welsh hymn tune, ‘*Ton-y-botel’, 
poem by James Russell Lowell (Summy). 


Women’s Voices (3 parts): 


*‘Dream-Song’, by Claude 
prano solo; “My Japanese Lady’, 
Haupt (C. Fischer). 


Warford, with so- 
by David 
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ITURBI AND LANGE 
LEAD IN CINCINNATI 


Novelties by Shostakovich, 
Tchaikovsky-Stock, Fauré 
and Sibelius Played 


CINCINNATI, Noy. 20.—For his third 
and final appearances of the season as 
guest conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony on Oct. 28 and 29, José Iturbi 
offered a program devoted to the 
classics and to several degrees of mod- 
ernism. The Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’ 
and Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor occupied the first half of the 
program; works by Shostakovich, Fauré 
and Stravinsky, the second. 

With Mozart Mr. Iturbi fared better 
than he did with Brahms, but the ‘Don 
Giovanni’ Overture was played in a 
peerless manner. A _ suite comprising 
three pieces, an overture, an intermezzo 
and a galop, from Shostakovich’s ‘The 
Nose’, began the second half of the 
program. The composer, in preserving 
the spirit of Gogol’s utterly preposter- 
ous story, has merely confected a mon- 
strous piece of buffoonery. Its “‘modern- 
ism”—that is to say, its dissonance— 
does not go beyond many of the works 
of Hindemith, Stravinsky, or Schoen 
berg. Coming as it did immediately 
after the corrosive excerpts from ‘The 
Nose’, the delicate ‘Spinning Song’ from 
Fauré’s incidental music to ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’, served as a palliative. This 
concert closed with a brilliant, if by no 
means phenomenal performance of the 
suite from Stravinsky’s ballet, “The Fire 
Bird.’ During the final week of his term 
as guest-conductor, Mr. Iturbi took the 
Cincinnati Orchestra to Columbus for 
one concert. 


Lange Conducts Three Pairs 


Hans Lange, the associate-conducto1 
of the Chicago Symphony, succeeded 
Iturbi as guest-conductor in Cincinnati. 
He presented the first of his three pairs 
of concerts on Nov. 4 and 5. The pro 
gram comprised the Overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz’, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
1 in C, which the orchestra played in 
fine, crisp style, and Frederick Stock’s 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s Trio in 
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A Minor, ‘To the Memory of a Great 
Artist’. 

Dr. Stock has done a valuable service 
in orchestrating this massive chamber 
work. In places his instrumentation 
grows a little thick and does not alto- 
gether cover the seams which Tchaikov- 
sky left exposed. The members of the 
orchestra, and especially Emil Heer- 
mann, the violinist, Walter Heermann, 
the ’cellist, and John Quincy Bass, the 
pianist, distinguished themselves by their 
performances of difficult ensemble pas 
sages. 

Mr. Lange’s second program the fol- 
lowing week, proved very interesting. It 
started with Berlioz’s Overture, “The 
Corsair’. This clean and wind-swept 
work, as someone has described it, did 
not meet with popular favor, but such is 
generally the case with Berlioz’s music. 
A suite of incidental music which Sibe- 
lius wrote for Maeterlinck’s play, ‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande’, turned out to be an un- 
usual item, considering its source. One 
does not think of Sibelius writing for 
small orchestra. As a concert piece, the 
suite suffers a little from monotony of 
mood, but it is music of a high order, 
notably the final portion, ‘Mélisande’s 
Death’. This suite has been a specialty 
of Mr. Lange, and that accounts for his 
sensitive treatment of it. For the rest, 
there was Respighi’s ‘Fountains of 
Rome’ and a virile performance of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 

The first of the Young People’s Con- 
certs took place under Mr. Lange on 
Nov. 8, with Dorothy Soendlin and 
Francis Burnette as soloists in Saint 
Saens’s ‘Carnival of Animals.’ This 
series of concerts has become of increas- 
ing importance in the musical life of the 
city during the last few years. The 
Orchestra played its second out-of-town 
engagement of the season in two con- 
certs at Louisville on Nov. 15. There 
was a Young People’s Matinee and an 
evening concert, both under Mr. Lange 

FREDERICK YEISER 


Helfman to Conduct Handel Choir of 
Westfield 

Max Helfman, conductor of the Frei- 

heit Singing Society, has been appointed 

conductor of the Handel Choir of West- 

field. N. J., to succeed W. Ifor Jones, 

who has been made conductor of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir 
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~GENA BRANSCOMBE 
Wreathe the Bolly Twine the Bay 


A Joyous Carol 


Mixed Chorus 
Women’s chorus (3 and 4 part) 
J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


MUSIC IS THEIR HOBBY 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, and Behind Her, Her Son, Albert Sprague Coolidge, and 

at His Right, His Son, John Coolidge, and a Group of Chamber Music Enthusiasts in a 

National Broadcasting Company Studio, Where Mrs. Coolidge, Her Son and Grandson 
Broadcast Upon the "Music Is My Hobby" Program 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, Dr. 
\lbert Sprague Coolidge, lecturer in 
chemistry at Harvard, and his son, 
John, a student at Yale, participated in 
the “Music Is My Hobby” program 
over a National Broadcasting Company 
network on the evening of Nov. 2. They 
offered an Adagio from a Bach Con- 
certo for oboe and violin with Dr. 
Coolidge playing the former, and a 


MARECHAL AND KREISLER 
IN CINCINNATI RECITALS 





Parisian Organist Offers German- 

French Program — Violinist Is 

Heard on Artist Series 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—The Southern 
Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists presented Andre Marechal, 
the blind organist of St. Germain des 
Pres in Paris, in recital on Oct. 17 on 
the organ in Withrow High School. M. 
Marchal played a program divided 
almost equally between French works 
of the last three centuries. 

After an absence of several seasons, 
Fritz Kreisler returned for a recital on 
Oct. 24 under the auspices of the Artist 
Series. Apparently he has lost none of 
his power to cast a spell over an audi- 
ence. 

The May Festival Chorus under Al- 
fred Hartzel, has begun preparations 


Bourree from Albert Stoessel’s ‘Suite 
Antique’ for two violins and piano, in 
which father and son both played violin. 

In the background of the picture 
among the chamber music players in 
the studio are members of the Roth, 
Coolidge, Gordon and Budapest Quar- 
tets, with William Primrose represent- 
ing the former London String Quartet, 
and Frank Bridge, English composer. 


COereeenen eeneunNNONNEL 


for the season, and the Orpheum Club 
is likewise preparing for its three con 
certs of the season. 

The Matinee Musicale Club opened 
its series by presenting Marjorie Law- 
rence in a recital. Her program con 
sisted of two operatic excerpts, one from 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en Tauride’ and the 
other from Goétterdammerung,’ a group 
each of Brahms and Strauss, and an 
English group. 

The Mordkin Ballet played a_ one- 
night stand in Cincinnati on Oct. 31. 
The ballet of greatest interest was ‘The 
Goldfish’, with music by Tcherepnin. 

| a # 
Berkleys to Give Sonata Recital 

Harold Berkley, violinist, and Marion 
Kahn Berkley, pianist, will give a sonata 
recital in Steinway Hall on Dec. 6. The 
program will include Bax’s Sonata No. 
3; a sonata by Mozart, that by Fauré 
in A, and one in E by Hindemith. 
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Gives Seven Works During Six- 
Day Engagement—New Sing- 
ers in Their Local Debuts 

Los ANGELEs, Nov. 20.—The San 
Francisco Opera Association paid its 
second annual visit to Los Angeles 
from Nov. 5 to Nov. 11, inclusive, pre- 
senting seven operas in six evenings. 

The initial evening brought ‘Andrea 
Chenier’, with an impressive cast, at- 
tracting a capacity audience. It marked 
the return of Beniamino Gigli after an 
absence of several years and the re- 
appearance of Elisabeth Rethberg. Elab- 
orately staged by Armando Agnini, the 
performance was often eye-filling. In- 
terest centered in Gigli’s appearance, 
whose singing has retained much of its 
old-time fervor, and Mme. Rethberg 
also achieved brilliant singing. Doris 
Doe, enacting two different parts, was 
a notable addition, and was given an 
ovation; Richard Bonelli was at home 
as Gerard and was cordially received, 
and Gaetano Merola, general director, 
conducted. 

‘Meistersinger’ Given 

Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ on Monday 
evening, received a smooth perform- 
ance. Rethberg was the Eva of the 
cast, singing the music beautifully. 
Charles Kullman essayed the part of 
Walther, appearing as a romantic- 
looking knight. Kerstin Thorberg as 
Magdalena, was a notable addition, win- 
ning many friends in her first local ap- 
pearance. Friedrich Schorr triumphed 
as Hans Sachs, Arnold Gabor was a 
comic Beckmesser, and Fritz Reiner as 
conductor achieved wonders with the 
orchestra. The chorus sang gloriously, 
and the stage direction, in charge of 
Herbert Graf, was well executed. 

Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Meélisande’, 
heard here for the first time, brought 
new faces and a new type of operatic 
music to many patrons. The handicaps 
of the huge auditorium were well met 
in the modernistic settings and the or- 
chestra, under the gifted Erich Leins- 
dorf, caught the spirit of imperishable 
music. The Mélisande of Janine 
Micheau was exquisitely drawn, and 
Doris Doe as Genevieve, achieved some 
of the best singing of the evening. 
Georges Cathelat, also a newcomer, was 
a romantic-looking Pelléas, but of lim- 
ited vocal appeal. Notable work was 
achieved by Carlton Gauld in the role 
of Golaud, and Anne Jamison sang well 
as Yniold. 

The much-heralded ‘Elektra’ of Rich- 
ard Strauss reached the boards on 
Thursday night, and with Rose Pauly 
in the title role and Mr. Reiner at the 
helm, created more excitement than any 
other opera of the season. The rejoic- 
ing was marred by the accident to 
Mme. Pauly, who failed to notice a 
step in the semi-darkness of the opening 
scene. She fell and suffered severe 
sprains of both ankles. Summoning al- 
most superhuman fortitude. she re- 
mained on the stage throughout the 
hour and forty minutes’ duration of the 
opera, giving an impassioned portrayal 
and achieving a great personal triumph. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA VISITS LOS ANGELES 


Irene Jessner was an impressive Chrys- 
othemis, and Kerstin Thorborg did some 
of the best singing of the evening as 
the Queen. Reiner conducted master- 
fully. 

The magic name of Lily Pons, ap- 
pearing as the Queen in Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘Coq d’or’, attracted a capacity 
audience on Friday night. As staged 
by Herbert Graf, it was a riot of color, 
more Egyptian than Russian, but never- 
the less, compelling to the eye. Ezio 
Pinza as King Dodon, was irresistible, 
especially in his Russian dances, and 
sang exceedingly well. Nicholas Massue 
was The Astrologer and Gennaro Papi 
conducted. 

‘Cavalleria’ 
forces in a 


and ‘Bohéme’ joined 
double bill on Saturday. 
Fbhe Stignani’s Los Angeles debut in 
the role of Santuzza aroused un- 
paralleled enthusiasm. The voice is of 
unusual opulence and brilliance and 
completely under control. It filled the 
huge auditorium without effort on the 
part of the singer. Here was the most 
genuine ovation during the season. 
\lessandro Ziliani, also a newcomer, 
was adequate as Turiddu, as was Carlo 
Tagliabue in the role of Alfio. Doris 
Doe was an excellent Lola. Mr. 
Merola conducted. 

‘Bohéme’, marking the debut in this 
city of Mafalda Favero as Mimi, and 
with Gigli, Bonelli, Pinza, Anne Jami- 
son and George Cehanovsky in the cast, 
rang down the curtain. Miss Favero 
proved to be a brilliant singer and was 
loudly applauded. Papi conducted. The 
Behymer office acted as local repre- 
sentative. Hat D. Crain 


CHICAGO FORTNIGHT 
MARKED BY RECITALS 


Pianists, Singers, Dancers and 
Chorus Swell Total of 
Recent Attractions 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The Musical Arts 
Piano Series was begun by Guiomar 
Novaes at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 18 
and continued by Harold Bauer on Nov. 
1. A sold-out house greeted Mme. No- 
vaes. Mr. Bauer proved such a draw- 
ing card that seats were put on the stage. 

Kirsten Flagstad’s first appearance as 
a solo recitalist attracted a capacity au- 
dience to the Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Nov. 13. The recital was also 
the opening of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s 1938-39 series in the History 
and Enjoyment of Music. Mme. Flag- 
stad’s approach was heroic as _ her 
operatic performances had led one to 
expect, but it was in addition of a 
pervading naturalness. Crowning her 
achievements were diction that was in- 
variably clear and a delivery that util- 
ized the whole of an_ extraordinary 
voice with perfect artistry. 

One of the most rewarding of current 
recitals was that by Jean Fardulli, bari- 
tone, at the Civic Theatre on Oct. 19. 
Kopp, pianist, assisted him. 

Oct. 23 brought four attractions. The 





New York Singing Teachers Honor Stephens 


T the regular 

monthly meet- 
ing of the New York 
Singing Teachers’ 
Association held on 
the evening of Nov. 
15 at the Hotel des 
Artistes, Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens was 
elected to life mem- 
bership, an honor 
which, in the thirty 
years of the associa- 
tion’s existence, has 
only been extended 
to two other mem- 
bers, both of whom 
were the founders. 

A handsomely em- 
bossed scroll was 
presented by Homer 
A. Mowe, president, 
to Mr. Stephens, in 
which was expressed 
the association’s deep 
sense of gratitude for 
his untiring services 
and outstand- 
achievements in be- 
half of the organi- 
zation, of which he 
was president dur- 
ing the critical years 
of 1933 to 1935 in- 
clusive. Many ex- 
pressions of appreciation, respect and af- 
fection were offered him on this occasion, 
among them tributes in verse by Edgar 
Schofield, a former president, and Hilda 
Grace Gelling, vice-president. Mr. Mowe, 
in presenting the scroll, said in part: 

“All organizations, at times, arrive at a 
crucial period when unique service is 
needed. This association in 1933 was for- 
tunate enough to find one who. possessed 
all of the requisites to carry on. During 
the existence of the association, many out- 


Don Cossacks, without whose appear- 
ance no local season is complete, sang 
at the Civic Opera House with the ap- 
pealing taste and the flawless execution 
that are their identifying properties. At 
the Goodman Theatre, Hanya Holm and 
her dance group gave an exhilarating 
exhibition. Meanwhile, at Kimball Hall, 
Chester Bielski, violinist, played Bach 
and Beethoven with simplicity and great 
earnestness. 

The Mordkin Ballet was in town on 
Oct. 24 and 25 at the Civic Opera 
House. It is a vital ensemble stun- 
ningly costumed. 

Igor Gorin made his local debut Oct. 
25 as soloist in the first concert this 
season of the Woman’s Symphony, 
played at the Auditorium. His virile, 
free and lustrous baritone so pleased 
the audience that he was obliged to add 
five encores. The guest conductor was 
[zler Solomon. 

At Orchestra Hall on Nov. 12 Anna 
Kaskas offered a difficult program that 
included operatic arias, Lieder, French 
and Lithuanian songs. Her voice was 
adjusted to highly varied styles, in a 
remarkable way. 

Maria Kurenko appeared at the Civic 
Theatre Nov. 6. The Dresden Boys 
Choir provided an evening of excellent 
singing in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 4. 





At the Presentation of the New York Singing Teachers Association Life 

Membership to Percy Rector Stephens. 

Gelling. Vice-President; Homer G. Mowe. President; M. Stephens and 
Mrs. Stephens (Jeannette Vreeland) 


Left to Right: Hilda Grace 


standing personalities have rendered valu- 
able service, but none has equaled the ac 
complishment of this man we are honoring 
tonight.” 

Mr. Stephens accepted the presentation, 
which came as a complete surprise in a 
short speech of gratitude and affection. 
There was a large attendance of members 
to pay tribute to Mr. Stephens and to hear 
an address by David Mannes, followed by 
an open forum in which the audience took 
part. Q. 
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Two Prima Donnas 
Write Life Stories 


(Continued from page 7) 


which in the present instance, does not dif- 
fer to any great extent from that of many 
others. Mme. Lehmann has chosen to 
novelize the work to a considerable extent 
and to give, verbatim, conversations which 
took place many years ago even before her 
operatic debut at the Hamburg Opera as 
one of the Boys in ‘The Magic Flute’ in 
1910. Mme. Lehmann states that she was 
cast as the Third Boy, but as this is a 
contralto part, it must be a slip of memory. 

As in most German opera houses, the pay 
was extremely small. Her contract was 
for 200 marks, about $50 a month, rising 
100 marks annually. But the experience 
was valuable and she profited by it, not 
complaining of having to sing page-boys 
in ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin’ and the 
solo bridesmaid in ‘Der Freischutz’. Her 
first “really nice” role, she says, was Anna 
in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ which 
gave her one duet and one aria! 

Her heart was broken when Sophie in 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’, which she had hoped 
for, was given to Elisabeth Schumann. She 
sang it later, however, in London, as well 
as Hamburg, and also appeared as Octa- 
vian and both in Europe and America, 
made the Marschallin one of her greatest 
roles. 

Vienna followed, with ever increasing 
success, and on a guest engagement back 
in Hamburg she created Myrtocle in the 
local premiere of D’Albert’s “Toten Au- 
gen’. She also sang Suor Angelica in the 
Vienna premiere of Puccini’s opera. ‘Fide- 
lio’ under Schalk was another milestone. 

Mme. Lehmann came to America first in 
1930, as a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. She has little to say of 
that engagement and does not even give the 
role or the date of her debut, nor enumer 
ates the rest of her repertoire. “I am not 
for America”, she said to herself; “how- 
ever, we shall see”. Concert tours, however, 
are written of in detail and a warm recep- 
tion at her New York debut in the Town 
Hall seems to -have altered her opinion 
of America. 

In 1934, she sang for the first time at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the role 
being Sieglinde, and in February of that 
same year, was the soloist at Toscanini’s 
first radio broadcast. Visits were made to 
South America and to the Orient. 

Mme. Lehmann in closing says that it is 
not only to her own name that she must do 
credit, but also the two opera houses to 
which she now belongs, Vienna and the 
Metropolitan. “Vienna”, she says, “is my 
true home even though the great wide 
world has become my dwelling place... . 
The gleaming path of the future... . It 
calls me to pluck a new nosegay, fresh and 
blooming. Perhaps it will be even lovelier 
than anything that has gone before. This 
shall be my hope—and my belief!” Since 
this was written, Mme. Lehmann has de- 
cided to make her home in the United 
States and has taken out her first citizen- 
ship papers. 

As a biographical document, ‘Midway in 
My Song’ is somewhat lacking in convic- 
tion through not having enough dates. This 
will also militate against it as a work of 
reference. As a chatty, agreeable record 
of the life of an artist it is interesting, 
but as literature it scarcely reaches the 
artistic level of Mme. Lehmann’s Lieder 
singing, a field of musical art in which she 
has few if any rivals at the present time, 
and not very many in the past. D. 





ROCHESTER LAUNCHES 
KILBOURN HALL SERIES 


Schmitz Recital is First of Annual 
Chamber Music Events—Kreisler 
Opens Eastman Concerts 

RocuHeEster, Nov. 20.—The Kilbourn 
Hall series of chamber music concerts 
was ushered in on Nov. 8 with a bril- 
liant recital bv E. Robert Schmitz, pian- 
ist. Mr. Schmitz had not been heard 
in Rochester in several years. His 
technical control and fine tone were a 
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joy in the Bach-Debussy program. Two 
transcriptions from Bach’s organ works 
—the Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
(transcribed by Franz Liszt) and the 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor (trans- 
cribed by Carl Tausig) were magnifi- 
cently played. 

Fritz Kreisler opened the series of 
concerts at the Eastman Theatre on 
Oct. 21, before a large and brilliant au- 
dience. Carl Lamson was as usual an 
impeccable accompanist. 

The Women’s Committee of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association held 
its annual meeting at Kilburn Hall on 
Oct. 17, hearing a very delightful pro- 
gram afterwards by Leopold Mannes, 
pianist. Mary Ertz WILL 


CLEVELAND CONCERT 
CALENDAR IS VARIED 


Coolidge Quartet, Rachmaninoff, 
Heifetz Appear—Federal 
Orchestra Heard 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—The Coolidge 
String Quartet gave a recital at the 
Museum of Art on Nov. 11 in the art- 
ists series. The program consisted of 
the Haydn ‘Lark’ Quartet, the Hinde- 
mith Quartet No. 3 and the Hummel 
Quartet No. 2. The quartet played with 
admirable finish and musicianship. 

On Nov. 3 Jascha Heifetz opened 
Mrs. Emile Brudno’s course at the 
Music Hall, with a program including 
works by Brahms, Paganini and Bach. 
On Nov. 10° Sergei Rachmaninoff 
played at the Music Hall, his program 
including works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Chopin, Lsizt and himself. 
Both of these concerts found the artists 
in top form, and both of them were not- 
able for technical finish and artistic 
mastery. 

On Oct. 29, the Dresden Boys’ Choir 
sang at Music Hall, conducted by Ru 
dolph Mauersberger. The Bach mo- 
tet, ‘Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied’, 
and works by Wagner, Bruckner, 
Brahms, Schumann and Schubert made 
up the program. 

The Musical Arts Association plans 
an all-Wagner concert by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski with 
Kirsten Flagstad as soloist at Public 
Auditorium on Noy. 27. Continuing the 
series of twilight concerts given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra last season, another 
series this year will be conducted by 
Rudolph Ringwall. The dates were set 
for Nov. 20: Dec. 18; Jan. 1 and 15: 
the concerts to be given at Severance 
Hall. STEWART MATTER 








[sidor Achron to play Concerto in Miami 

Isidor Achron, pianist and composer, 
will play his Piano Concerto No. 1, 
which he played with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony last season, on 
Jan. 16 with the University of Miami 
Symphony, conducted by Arnold Volpe. 
Mr. Achron is working on the last 
movement of his Second Piano Concerto. 
The first work is being published by 
Carl Fischer. 





Charles Kullman Sings in Phoenix 

PHOENIX, Ar1Iz., Nov. 20.—Charles 
Kullman, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a recital in the 
Phoenix Union High School Audi- 
torium recently. His program included 
an Italian group, German Lieder, Eng- 
lish songs and operatic arias. A capac- 
ity audience filled the auditorium for 
this concert, which opened the seventh 
annual season of the Community Con- 
certs Association. 
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To Play New Concerto 
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Victor Babin 


Vitya Vronsky 


The first performance of a new Con- 
certo for two pianos and orchestra by 
Victor Babin, will be broadcast by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation Orch- 
estra of London, simultaneously, on. the 
National and Empire wave-leagths on 
Dec. 5, at 8 p.m. (London time), 

Vitya Vronsky and Mr. Babin, duo- 
pianists, will play the solo piano parts 
under the baton of Clarence Raybould. 
The two artists will arrive in the United 
States during the early part of Janu- 
ary for their third American concert 
season. 


BOSTON HEARS ‘CRUSADE’ 








Handel and Haydn Society Repeats 
Performance of Pierné Work 

Boston, Nov. 14-—-Under the aw- 
spices of the New England Women’s 
Committees of the National Cathedral 
Association, the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety recently repeated its performance 
of Pierné’s ‘The Ciiildren’s Grusatle’, in 
Symphony Hall; with Thontpson Sterne 
conducting. 

The soloists were Agnes Davis, Olive 
Appleton and Blanche Haskell, sopranos, 
and Ernest McChesney, tenor, and Wal- 
ter Kidder, bass. Asolo quartet of 
women’s voices recruited from the ranks 
of the society comprised Margaret Cro- 
nim, Evelyn Houghton, Doris Simonds 
and Rosina Foti. An orchestra of Bos- 
ten Symphony men, with Gaston Elcus 
sérving as concertmaster, again sup- 
plied the instrumental background and 
William B. Burbank again was the or- 
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ganist. To Mr. Burbank also should be 
accorded an acknowledgment of his suc- 
cess in training the children who took 
part. His able assistants in the task 
were Helen C. Bailey,;\Alice S. Morri- 
son and Elizabeth C) Taylor, and Gor- 
don A. Joslin, teachers.of music in the 
Brookline public schools, from which 
were selected the children who so ef- 
ficiently sang their choruses. 
G. M. S. 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 
IN BALTIMORE VISIT 


Rachmaninoff Soloist — Kindler 
Acclaimed in First Local 
Concert of Season 


Battimore, Nov. 17.—The Philadel- 
phia\ Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ductor, began its local series of con- 
certs i the Lyric Theatre on Oct. 26. 
‘Phere was a capacity audience, includ- 
ing many standees. The program began 
with Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
No. 3, following which was given the 
first. performance here of Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphony No. 3, which created a pro- 
found ‘impression. Following it, the 
composer, who was also the soloist of 
the evening, was brought to the stage 
to acknowledge the loud applause. He 
was also acclaimed in his Concerto in 
F Sharp Minor. 

The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor, began its series of local 
concerts at the Lyric on Nov. 8. The 
program began with a Handel Prelude 
and Fugue and continued with a com- 
position of Bizet, a symphony of slender 
interest. The feature of the program 
was the appearance of Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Frederick R. Huber, municipal direc- 
tor of the series, has appointed Shepard 
Pearson personnel manager, of the Balti- 
more Symphony and Michael Richter, 
librarian. The new officers are mem- 
bers of the orchestra. 

FrANz C. BORNSCHEIN 











Jean Tennyson Under Willmore and 
Powers Management 
Jean Tennyson, soprano, is now under 
the Willmore and Powers management 
for concert tours. 
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RODZINSKI BEGINS 
A BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


Leads Cleveland Orchestra in 
First Work of Series and 
in Several Novelties 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20:—Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski inaugurated his Beethoven 
cycle at the concerts of Oct. 20 and 22, 
when he conducted the First Symphony, 
three chorales by Bach-Respighi, ‘Now 
Comes the Gentile’s Saviour’, ‘My Soul 
Exalts the Lord’, and ‘Awake the Voice 
Calls Us’; Starokadomsky’s Concerto 
for orchestra Op. 14 and Strauss’s ‘Bur- 
lesque’ in D Minor, with Boris Goldov- 
sky a§ piario: soloist. 

If the rémaifiing works of Beethoven 
are ‘projected; with as keen an eye for 
deta and with sueh-depth of inter preta- 
tion as Dr. Rodzinski revealed upon 
this occasion, Cleyelanders may well an- 
ticipate the remainder of the cycle with 
eagerness. The orchestra’ responded with 
finesse to every indication of the baton. 


Goldovsky Is Soloist 


The Starokadomsky may be summar- 
ily dismissed with the observation that 
it tends to follow the outline of a con- 
certo and that in style it is supposedly 
influenced by Miaskovsky and Schén- 
berg. The soloist in the ‘Burlesque,’ 
Mr. Goldovsky, offered an entirely cap- 
able performance of the Strauss work. 

On Oct. 27 and 29 the orchestra of- 
fered Converse’s ‘American Sketches’, 
Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a Faun’, 
‘Triana’ from the suite ‘Iberia’, by Al- 
beniz-Arbos, Smetana’s ‘Die Moldau’, 
and Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony. 

It is the intention of Dr. Rodzinski 
to offer each season a sizeable number 
of works of American composers and 
the Converse item was the first gesture 
in that direction this season. The move- 
ments are descriptive in character, but 
not actually realistic; they are sugges- 
tions rather than pictures. With the 
use of an old negro melody, the old fid- 
dler tune, ‘The Chicken Reel,’ and a 
suggestion of a western tune in the final 
movement, Mr. Converse has succeeded 
in bringing forth a distinctly American 
flavor. The Dvorak Fourth Symphony 
was played by the orchestra for the 
first time, and was remarkably well re- 
ceived. 

The pair of concerts on Nov. 3 and 
5 under Dr. Rodzinski, brought another 
new work, the Gliére Symphony No. 3 
in B Minor. The work is completely 
programmatic and closely follows the 
story of the legendary hero ‘Ilya Mouro- 
metz’. The contrast of the delightful 
pastoral scene with the overwhelming 
cacaphony of the feats of valor, the 
boisterous merrymaking at the palace, 
and the breakneck “ride,” make unheard- 
of demands upon the players. It is noth- 
ing short of a feat for a conductor to 
prepare such a score, and in this respect 
both Dr. Rodzinski and the men accom- 
plished wonders. 





Erica Morini Plays 


The soloist was Erica Morini, violin- 
ist, who gave an unusually warm read- 
ing of the Tchaikovsky Concerto. The 
detail of phrasing and keen delineation 
of the solo line balanced a tone of me- 
dium size. The Overture to ‘Russlan 
and Ludmilla’ by Glinka began the pro- 
gram. 

In memory of Dudley S. Blossom, the 
orchestra under Dr. Rodzinski, offered 
a concert open to the public which con- 
sisted of the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’, 
the first movement of the Franck Sym- 
phony, the last movement of the Brahms 





Sings in Opera Abroad 
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Eidé Noréna 


Eidé Noréna, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, appeared at many opera 
houses upon the continent during the 
spring and early summer singing both 
French and Italian roles, and Mme. 
Noréna also sang in two concerts at the 
Salzburg Music Festival. 

She was heard as Desdemona in six 
performances of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ at the 
Paris Opéra; as Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ 
at Monte Carlo, and in performances of 
‘Otello,’ ‘La Traviata’ and ‘Rigoletto’ 
by Verdi, and in Gounod’s ‘Faust’ at 
Vichy in France. The soprano also 
traveled throughout Scandinavia ap- 
pearing in principal roles in ‘La Tra- 
viata’ at the Royal Opera in Copenhagen, 
and in ‘La Traviata’, ‘La Bohéme’ and 
‘Faust’ at the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm. 

In addition, Mme. Noréna has ap- 
peared as soloist at many concerts in 
Paris and other European capitals. 





First, and the Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ 
from ‘Tristan’, all favorite works of Mr. 
Blossom’s. Mayor Harold Burton paid 
tribute to his memory. 

The first Sunday afternoon popular 
concert was given at Severance Hall 
under Rudolph Ringwall before a capa- 
city audience which was heartily en- 
thusiastic. STEWART MATTER 





Gutman and Mowbray Appear at 
Studio Club 

Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, and A\l- 
derson Mowbray, pianist, gave a recital 
at the Studio Club on Oct. 25, at which 
Miss Gutman sang folk songs in cos- 
tume. The program included songs of 
the British Isles, songs of old Russia, 
old French songs and Spanish songs. 
Mr. Mowbray played a Ravel work. 
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QUAKER CITY HAILS 
MANY RECITALISTS 


Flagstad Appears — Lehmann 
and Melchior in Joint Concert 
—Lectures Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—A large 
audience greeted Kirsten Flagstad in 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 10. The 
Metropolitan Opera soprano sang three 
Strauss songs, ‘Befreit’, ‘Du meines 
Herzens Kronelein’, and ‘Wie sollten 
wir geheim sie halten’, a Brahms group, 
and songs by Grieg and Alnaes, sung in 
Norwegian. Edward MacArthur was 
an excellent accompanist. 

Marjorie Beebe, Australian mezzo-so- 
prano, gave a recital in the Settlement 
Music School on Nov. 9, with Gibner 
King at the piano. Songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Wolf, Marx, Trunk, Mahler, 
Fauré, and others made up the excel- 
lent program. 

John Carter, Metropolitan Opera ten- 
or, sang in Social Service Building 
Auditorium on Nov. 6. Karl Kritz was 
his accompanist. Arias from Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’ and Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 
and songs by Handel, Pergolesi, Four- 
drain, Strauss, and others made up a di- 
versified program. The recital was the 
first in a series of eight planned for the 
benefit of the local Joint Placement 
Service. Elizabeth Zug, pianist, ap- 
peared in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 4. The young artist played Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 
2; Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Book 11, a Chopin group, and 
other works commendably. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion presented joint recitals by Lotte 
Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 4 and 5 be- 
fore large and appreciative audiences. 
At the Nov. 4 concert Mme. Lehmann 
sang Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Wolf. Mr. Melchior of- 
fered a Scandinavian group comprising 
works by Lembcke, Sjoeberg, Hanni- 
kainen and Jordan, and a miscellaneous 
group by Wolf, La Forge and Strauss. 
The singers united in three delightful 
Schumann duets—Ich denke dein’, ‘Er 
und Sie’ and “Unter’m Fenster’, and in 
the ‘Spring Song’ and Finale from the 
first act of Wagner’s “Walkure’. 

Mme. Lehmann demonstrated anew 
her sensitive and intelligent understand- 
ing of music and mood, and Mr. Mel- 
chior won his share of the honors, es- 
pecially in the Scandinavian songs. Ex- 
cellent piano accompaniments were pro- 
vided by Paul Ulanowsky for Mme. 
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Lehmann, and Ignace Strasfogel for 
Mr. Melchior. 

Louise Rich Means, soprano, and 
Thaddeus Rich, violinist, with Ellis 
Clark Hammann at the piano, gave an 
enjoyable joint recital in the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance on Nov. 16. 

Schumann’s concerto in A minor and 
Mozart’s concerto in D minor were 
played by Guy Marriner, pianist and 
director of music at the Franklin In- 
stitute, on Nov. 13. Mr. Marriner lec- 
tured on concerto form in general and 
played the two works with Paula van 
Valkenburgh at a second piano. Some 
composers of the Russian national 
school were discussed by Dr. Emil 
Folgmann at a lecture-recital in the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s He- 
brew Association on Nov. 9. Isadore 
Freed in the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
on Nov. 11 spoke on Beethoven and 
played several works including the So- 
nata in C Minor, Op. 10, No. 1. 

An excellent performance of Bach’s 
cantata, ‘Ein feste Burg’, was conducted 
by Alexander McCurdy in the Second 
Presbyterian church on Nov. 6, with 
the soloists Barbara Thorne, soprano, 
Katherine Merle, contralto, George 
Lapham, tenor, and Robert Gay, bari- 
tone. The same soloists took part in 
Franck’s Mass in A given under Dr. 
McCurdy’s direction on Nov. 13, with 
accompaniment by an orchestra of Cur- 
tis Institute musicians, and Claribel 
Gegenheimer, organist. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hip- 
sher presiding, met in Presser Recital 
Hall on Nov. 15. The Swarthmore 
String Quartet played and a discus- 
sion was held on problems of music 
teaching. The Philadelphia Music 
Teachers Forum met.in the same hall on 
Nov. 16, with Allison R. Drake, pian- 
ist, and faculty member of the Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music, speaking 
on “What Are We Teaching in Music ? 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


BOOK MATTHEWS ARTISTS 








Wide Territory Covered by Musicians 
from Office of New York Manager 
Artists under the management oO! 

Willard Matthews are booked for a 

number of important engagements dur- 

ing the winter and spring over a wide 

territory. , 
The Beaux Arts Trio appeared in 
Yonkers, N. Y., on Oct. 3, and are 

scheduled to play in Port Jervis and 

Elmira, N. Y.; Worcester and Fall 

River, Mass. : Paterson, N. J., and also 

in New Mexico. Willard Young, tenor, 

has been re-engaged as soloist with the 

Scranton Philharmonic and will sing 

the title role in ‘Parsifal’ under Dr. 

Gatz, during the early spring. He is 

also booked for appearances in Brook- 

lyn, N. Y.; Paterson, N. J.; Wollaston, 

Mass. ; Hattiesburg, Miss., and for three 

concerts in Chattanooga, Tenn, next 

May. ; 
Leo Ornstein, pianist, will play in 

Yonkers on Dec. 8, and will also make 

radio appearances over the Columbia 

Broadcasting System. Foster Miller, 

bass-baritone, will sing in Hattiesburg, 

Miss., on Dec. 11. Gloria Perkins, vio- 

linist, is engaged for appearances in 

Ithaca, Yonkers, Binghamton and AI- 

bany, N. Y. Georgia Graves, contralto, 

was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on Nov. 11, and is also booked for con- 
certs in Middletown, N. Y.; Hartford, 

Conn.; Convent, N. J.; Fall River, 

Mass., and Lincoln, Neb. Grace Wey- 

mer, head of the harp department at 

Syracuse University, will be heard in 

Yonkers, N. Y., on Dec. 6, and in 

Convent, N. Y., on Jan. 10. Edwin 


Strawbridge, dancer, will make an ap- 
pearance under the auspices of the Troy 
Musical Arts, Troy, N. Y., with the 
Glee Club on April 20. 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
EMBARKS ON THIRD YEAR 








Florence Kirk, Local Soprano, Is Aida 
Of Civic Company’s Opening 
Performance 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—On Nov. 
7 a performance of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ by 
the Civic Grand Opera Company of 
Philadelphia in the Academy of Music 
launched its third season before a large 
audience. Gabriele Simeoni conducted 
effectively. Florence Kirk, young 
Philadelphia soprano, appeared in the 
title role. Her singing emphasized the 
exceptional qualities of her voice and 
the ‘Ritorna vincitor’ and ‘O Patria mia’ 
won prolonged applause. Winner of 
auditions for appearance in a major 
role held last Spring, Miss Kirk fully 
justified the selection. 
Sydney Raynor as Radames both in 
voice and action earned his share of the 
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evening’s applause, the third act repre- 
senting the high point of the perform- 
ance. Rosita Fordieri, as Amuneris, 
was adequate. Others in the cast were: 
Nino Ruisi, Ramfis; Rocco Pandiscio, 
Amonasro; Valentin Figniak, the King; 
Costanzo Sorvino, a Messenger, and 
Bertha Schlessinger, the Priestess. 

The choral parts were commendably 
sung and the dances engaged the Civic 
Opera Corps de Ballet. Ethel Phillips, 


director, and Carita Gitana, prima 
ballerina. 
An opera. organization recently 


formed will be known as the Phila- 
delphia Scala Opera Company. Fran- 
cesco Pelosi, local impresario, is general 
manager. Five performances im the 
Academy of Music are planned with 
Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ as the opening one 
on Dec. 10, the cast including Jan 
Peerce, Robert Weede and Agata Borzi. 
The conductorial staff lists: Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Laszlo Halasz, Fritz Mah- 
ler, and Gabriele Simeoni. Announced 
for a world-premiere is “Horus” by 
Camille de Senez, to be sung in English 
with Fritz Mahler conducting. 
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the Schumann ‘Kinderszenen’, sensitively 
performed and cleanly articulated, there 
was much poetry and depth of insight dis- 
covered within its varied sections, variedly 
treated. The ‘Marcia Funebre’ of the Beet- 
heven and the first of the two Brahms 
works were somewhat beyond his depth, 
but the promise of the bud is fair, and the 
twig is upwardly inclined. A large au- 
dience was unrestrained in its enthusiams. 


W. 


Rachmaninoff Returns in Recital 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 12, afternoon: 

Variations — 

Toccata in E Minor 

Sonata, Op. 81.... 

Impromptu, Rondo 

Nocturne 

Twelve Preludes... 

Sonnetto del Petrarca; 

Napoli’ 

A capacity audience welcomed Mr. Rach- 
maninoff with affectionate warmth at this 
recital, and was rewarded with playing ot 
regal splendor, for he was in top torm. 
Rameau’s Variations in themselves are in 
no way remarkable either as music or as 
variations, but Mr. Rachmaninoff made 
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Povla Frijsh Benjamin Grobany 


them sound so beautiful that one was car- 
ried away. The purling scales and flaw- 
less decorative passages seemed entirely 
natural and effortless. In Bach’s E Minor 
Toccata, played in improvisational style, he 
struck a deeper note, making one feel this 
music as it was conceived, with the fugue 
magnificently enunciated, swift yet never 
hurried. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff plays Beethoven with 
just as much finish and sheer loveliness of 
touch and phrasing as he plays Chopin. 
Interpreted in this way, it falls upon the ear 
as something almost new, for one is used 
to the effort and the travail of those con- 
scientious artists who seem to feel that it 
would be sacrilege to make the sonatas 
sound too well. He filled the ‘Lebewohl’ 
movement with nuances of touch and mood ; 
made the Andante sing poignantly and took 
the third movement at a tempo which could 
only be described, as it is, by Vivacissima- 
mente. For some he may not have plumbed 
the depths of this sonata, but for every 
hearer the artistry of his playing must have 
been a delight. 

Both the Impromptu and Rondo of Schu- 
bert were exquisitely played, with the em- 
phasis less on Schubertian melancholy and 
nostalgia than upon buoyant melody and 
gay, virtuosic high spirits. But it was in 
the twelve Chopin preludes that the after- 
noon reached its peak. Each of these be- 
came a tone poem in Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
hands, each one seeming to open new vistas 
of keyboard expression. One realized anew 
what astonishing music Chopin put into 
these works and one wished that Mr. 
Rachmaninoff had done all of them. Only 
consummate playing could make the Liszt 
works palatable after Chopin’s miniature 
masterpieces. But the velvety quality of Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s touch in the sonnet and the 
overwhelming virtuosity of his Tarantella 
achieved that result. Among the many en- 
cores was the Wagner-Liszt ‘Spinning 
Song’, which no one plays quite as Mr. 
Rachmaninoff plays it. The audience ap- 
plauded and cheered throughout the after- 
noon S. 


Povla Frijsh Gives Recital 

Povla Frijsh, soprano. 
erty, accompanist. 
evening : 

Chorale oe Bach 

Minuetto Gluck 

*‘Memnon’ .. Schubert 

‘Elfenlied’ as Mendelssohn 

‘Der Soldat’; ‘Gestindnis’ Schumann 

‘L’hiver a cessé’ Faure 

‘La Pintade’ Ravel 

‘Nell’ . - . Faure 

‘Chant de Nourrice’ Milhaud 

‘Il Pleure dans mon Coeur’ Jebussy 

‘Avant le Cinéma’ Poulenc 

‘Seguedille du coeur en péril’ Roussel 

‘Le Hanneton’ Mussorgsky 

‘Selige Nacht’ Marx 

‘Nimmersatte Liebe’ Woll 

‘To You’. Charles Haubiel 

‘Das Chanson fiir Hochwohlgeborene’ 

Edmund Nick 

‘Igennem Boégeskoven’ Heise 

‘Var det en Drém’ Sibelius 
\ large audience greeted Mme. Frijsh, 
and before she began singing it gave her 
an ovation on credit, which was amply re- 
paid in the course of the evening. Though 
not in best vocal estate on this occasion, it 
was not long before she had established the 
subtlety and charm of her interpretations 
Several times in the recital Mme. Frijsh 
yielded to the insistent requests of her 
hearers and succeeded in that most difficult 
of tasks, repeating a composition without 
giving a sense of anti-climax. 

Though such songs as Schumann’s ‘Der 
Soldat’ put a strain upon the vocal re- 
sources which the singer had available on 
this occasion, she encompassed their tragic 
intensity of expression 


Celius 
Hall, 


Dough- 
Nov. 16, 


Town 


The French songs 


were the peak of the evening, for Mme. 
Frijsh’s exquisite diction and her nuances 
of mood in those works were completely 
captivating. The piquant, Gallic humor of 
Ravel’s ‘Pintade’ was matched by the over- 
whelming tragedy of Milhaud’s “Chant de 
Nourrice’, in which a Jewish mother lulls 
her child to sleep with proud faith and 
the unquenchable hope of a day of justice 
and peace for her race. The simplicity with 
which Mme. Frijsh sang this song belongs 
only to artists of high rank, and its time- 
liness gave it a sort of universal majesty 
After a beautiful version of the Debussy 
Verlaine setting, she again turned to satire 
in the delicious Poulenc song, a satire in 
which she proved equally adroit in Ger- 
man, in Nick’s tribute to people who live 
in grand hotels and love nature—on post- 
cards. In the Mussorgsky and Hugo 
Wolf songs, however, she did not quite 
submerge herself in the composer's intent, 
as she had in the others. Charles Haubiel’s 
‘To You’, which she had to repeat, has an 
interesting vocal line, though the accom- 
paniment could be stronger. Among her 
encores, Mme. Frijsh included one accom- 
panied by herself. For the rest of the re- 
cital Celius Dougherty provided accom- 
paniments of unusual distinction S 


Benjamin Grobany Makes New York 
Recital Debut 


Benjamin Grobany, 
Dougherty, accompanist 
16, afternoon : 

‘Invocazione di Orfeo Per 

‘O del mio amato ben’ Donaudy 

‘Peuvents ils ordonner’ (‘Iphigénie en Aulide 

Gluck 

‘Der Tambour’ Hugo Woli 

‘Die Nacht’; ‘Ach Weh Mir, Unglackhafter 


baritone Celrus 
Town Hall, Nov 


EM tcucdenes Richard Strauss 
‘Venetianisches Wiegenlied’; “Hat Dict 

Liebe Berihrt’ Marx 
*‘Trepak’; ‘The Goat Mussorgsk 
‘For Your Native Land Borodit 
‘To One Unknown’ Carpent 
‘Charming Chice’ Edward Gern 
‘Night Song’ Cyril Scott 
‘Bid Me to Live’ Hattor 
‘Chanson d'Amour Chaussor 
‘Phidyle’ .. Duy 
‘Dansons la Gigue’ Sz 
‘Romance’ Debuss 
Air de Rysoor (‘Patric P I 


Mr. Grobany had chosen an imposing 
list of songs for his first New York recita 
and he sang them intelligently, coloring his 
interpretations with humor and understand 
ing. His voice is of solid proportions, and 
as the recital progressed, its warmth and 
steadiness of tone quality increased. He 
caught the humor of the Wolf “Tambour 
and the strange mixture of exuberance and 
deep melancholy in the Strauss ‘Ach Wel 
Mir’, though he might have gone ever 
deeper into the nature of thes¢ tl 
he did. 

The exquisite night song of Strauss was 
in strong contrast to the Marx songs, whicl 
Mr. Grobany sang well, but which must be 
described as “kitschig”. In the magnificent 
‘Trepak’ of Mussorgsky Mr. Grobany 
achieved dramatic intensity, though he took 
it at a slower pace than one is accustomed 
to, in places. This and the Borodin were 
sung in Russian, but he used an Englis! 
text for “The Goat’ in order to let his 
hearers appreciate to the full its biting 
satire. He sang Carpenter's ‘To One 
Unknown’ dramatically, and in this and 
the other English songs his diction was 
clear. Of the French group the Chauss 
and Szulec songs were the most effective 
Except for an occasional over-exaction of 
breath support, Mr. Grobany’s singing was 
marked by naturalness. He called 
Celius Dougherty several times to 
in the cordial applause of the audience 
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Heifetz Plays American Group 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay 


at the piano Carnegie Hall, Nov 
evening : 
Prelude in E Major Bact 
Sonata in D Minor Brahms 
Concerto Paganir 
‘Deep River’ Traditional Negr 
‘Levee Dance’ Clarence Cameron White 
‘Giant Hills’ ; Cecil Burleigt 
A la valse’ ° Victor Herbe 
‘From the Canebrake’ Samuel Gardner 
Perpetual Motion Louis Kr 
Valse, from orchestral swit< Scherz 
T ain ~K 


With a capacity audience on hand t 
greet him at his first recital of the seasor 


Mr. Heifetz opened his program by intro- 
ducing his own arrangement for violin and 
piano of the prelude of Bach's E major 
Partita written for violin unaccompanied, 
a transcription of ome of the most-tran- 
scribed of Bach's compositions made for 
the wiolmist’s recent Hollywood experi- 
ences, and he played it at so breath-taking 
a tempo imject am unwontedly excit- 
ing element into it 

The Brahms sonata, on its part, was 
marked by a full measure of the familiar 
Heifetz poise and serenity maintained on 
a plane above all consideration of technical 
problems, and the violimist and Mr. Bay 
collaborated in a notably smooth perform- 
amce that had great beauty of tone and 
phrase-sculpturing throughout, even if the 
deeper emotional implications of the music 
were not exhaustively communicated. 

In the Paganimi concerto Mr. Heifetz 
tossed off all the pyrotechnics with which 
the composition bristles with his usual 
aplomh, but still more impressive was the 
sigmihcance with which he imvested its 
melodic substance, intent as he was first 
and foremost upon thrusting the essentially 
musical values of the work imto the fore- 


as to 


ground here were occasional rough- 
NESSES attack amd even blurrings gen- 
erally foreign to a Hetfetz performance, 
as there was, both here and im other places, 
f the silken beauty of tone 
associated with this artist, 
a) page 31 ) 
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but there were a largeness of musical vision 
and an authoritative mastery all too rarely 
combined in pérformances of the Paganini 
concerto. 

The group by American composers pro- 
vided some of the choice morsels of the 
kind that Mr. Heifetz’s public invariably 
expects at a certain stage in his programs. 
Outstanding among these were his own 
transcription of ‘Deep River’, sung on his 
instrument with eloquent amplitude and 
beauty of tone, and the Victor Herbert 
waltz, played with such inimitable grace 
that the audience insisted upon a repetition. 
Later the Tchaikovsky waltz was invested 
with a similarly infectious lilt and charm. 

At the close the tumultuous applause of 
an insatiable audience elicited many extra 
numbers. Throughout the evening Mr. 
Bay was, as ever, an able associate at 
the piano. 


Beethoven Association Opens Twentieth 
Season 

It was highly appropriate that Harold 
Bauer, who is the president of the Beetho- 
ven Association and who participated in 
the organizations’ very first concert, should 
have been one of the chief participants in 
the opening event of the twentieth season, 


on the evening of Nov. 14 in the Town 
Hall. Mr. Bauer not only played two 
sonatas with Albert Spalding, but also 


made a little speech befitting the occasion. 

The program, which also enlisted the 
services of the Motet Singers conducted 
by Paul Boepple, was of the excellent cali- 
bre which has fairly consistently charac 
terized the association’s concerts. Albeit 
a trifle long, it held the attention of a 
capacity audience which gave constant evi- 
dence of sincere appreciation. Messrs. 
Bauer and Spalding were at their collabo 
rative best in the Mozart Sonata in B 
Flat (K. 378) and the famous Beethoven 
‘Kreutzer’ opus. Both in the sparkling 
gaiety of the former work and the more 
profound utterances of the latter, the 
artists contributed ensemble spirit and exe 
cution of a high order. Particularly felici- 


tous were the variations of the second 
movement of the ‘Kreutzer’. 
Mr. Boepple’s sixteen singers earned 


well deserved laurels for their charming 
singing of sixteenth century madrigals and 
ballets of Hassler and Morley, and of four 
arresting ‘Lieder’ by Hindemith set to 
old texts by Martin Luther, Spervogel, 
Burggraf zu Regensburg and an unknown 
author of a trooper’s drinking song. Mod- 
ern in tonal dress, they captured fully an 
antique spirit in audacious, but telling ef- 
fects. A later group by this well trained 
and competent ensemble included chansons 
of Lassus and Tessier and Debussy’s set 
tings of poems by Charles d’Orleans. At 
all times their singing was remarkable for 
purity of tone, sharpness of attack and 
fidelity to pitch. QO. 


Victor Chenkin Gives Costume Recital 

Victor Chenkin, baritone, gave a program 
of International Character Songs in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 5, with 
Viadimir Brenner at the piano. According 
to his custom, Mr. Chenkin depended large- 
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ly upon action and costume for his effects, 
though his vocalism is not to be ignored. 
Before a background of red screens, with 
the piano almost hidden at the extreme left 
of the stage, he sang a group of Russian 
Folk songs, one of songs by Beranger, in 
which he impersonated that poet who “cared 
not who made the nation’s laws if he could 
make its songs’. The third group was ‘A 
Triptych’ of three Jewish types, music by 
Henoch Kohn. The following three ap- 
pearances included first ‘The Slaughter’ 
poem by N. Bialik to music by I. Gorochov ; 
Songs of the Red Army, and ‘Spain’ music 
by N. Monfred. The final group was made 
up of Ukrainian Songs. A number of the 
items were marked “first time” though just 
how folk songs could be having first per- 
formances when they are suposed to stem 
from the soil itself, is not entirely clear. 
Others so marked were the Triptych and 
the Soviet songs. The audience was deeply 
interested and liberal in its applause. D. 


Budapest Quartet in Second Concert of 
League of Music Lovers 


Budapest String Quartet: Josef Rois- 
mann, Alexander Schneider, Boris Kroyt, 
Mischa Schneider. Assisting — Rosa- 


lyn Tureck, pianist. Town Hall, Nov. 12, 


late afternoon: 
Quartet in G Major, Op. 161... 
Quartet, Op. 22 . 
Piano Quintet in F 


.. Schubert 
. Hindemith 
. Brahms 


Minor, Op. 34: 

The smoothness and finely adjusted bal- 
ance now familiar as characteristics of the 
playing of the Budapest String Quartet 
again marked the work of that organization 
at the second of the five concerts it is 
giving this season under the League of 
Music Lovers sponsorship. These quali- 
ties, adroit negotiations of the technical 
difficulties and a somewhat remote poetic 
mood rather than emotional compulsion 
were features of the reading that the 
lengthy Schubert quartet received at the 
organization’s hands. The delicate charm 
of the scherzo was most felicitously con- 
veyed, it is true, while the andante was 
singularly objective. 

It was in the least substantial music of 
the program, the Hindemith quartet, that 
the Budapest players turned themselves 
loose most unrestrainedly and did their 
most impassioned and colorful playing 
Into the five short movements, whimsically 


designated as ‘Very slow quarters’. ‘Fast 
eighths, very ene rgetically’, ‘Quiet quar- 
ters’, ‘Moderately fast quarters’ and, laps- 
ing into the conventional, ‘Rondo’, were 


injected a vitality and fire and communica 
tive conviction that quite idealized this 
external earlier music of the German mod- 
ernist. At that the ‘Quiet quarters’ made 
the strongest appeal of all to at least some 
of the listeners 

The Brahms quintet, with Rosalyn 
Tureck taking care of the piano part with 
technical ease and fluency, received a well 
knit and tonally pleasing performance but 
one drawn on a small scale and conveying 
only a modicum of the emotional essence 
of the music, which demanded more of the 
romantic abandon that had vivified the 
Hindemith music The audience though 
not large was responsive. 

co 


Trio of New York Gives Second Concert 
The Trio of New York. Carl Friedberg, 
pianist ; Daniil Karpilowsky, violinist ; Felix 
Salmond. ’cellist. Lillian Fuchs, viola play- 
er, assisting artist. Town Hall, Nov. 15, 
15, evening: 
lrio in D Major, Op. 70, No. 1 


Beethoven 


rio in C Minor, Op. 66 Mendelssohn 
Quartet for piano and strings in A Major 
Op. 2 Brahms 


[his second in the series of concerts by 
the Trio of New York was on the same 
high level as the first. With a selflessness 
characteristic of the noblest musicianship, 
Messrs. Friedberg, Karpilowsky and Sal 
mond made one forget everything but the 
superb music they were playing. Beetho- 
ven’s Trio in D Major, Op. 70, must have 
astonished the musical world of 1809, for it 
is amazingly free both in its harmonic de 
velopment and in its emotional scope. With 
perfect coordination yet with no loss of 
individual spontaneity, the three players in 
fused the opening Allegro with nervous in- 
tensity. But it was in the astonishing Largo 
that one could take the full 


their interpretative understanding. Filled 
with the shadows of a Rembrandt etching, 
this music, with its ominous, long-held 
tones on the piano and its poignant string 
passages, anticipates the Beethoven of the 
last years. As it was played at this recital, 
it seemed almost ahead of modern resources 
of expression, so completely had its spirit 
been captured. The final Presto was buoy- 
antly tossed off, with Mr. Friedberg play- 
ing the piano part with exquisite lightness. 
Mendelssohn’s C Minor Trio suffered by 
following on the heels of the Beethoven 
and preceding the Brahms A Major quar- 
tet. Beautifully played, its impressive open- 
ing theme, its piquant Scherzo, taken at 
breathless speed without loss of clarity, and 
parts of the finale held their own. But 
there are long stretches of lymphatic 
melody in this work; the composer's in- 
ventive power flags; it cannot be ranked 
with the ever-youthful Octet. A flawless 
performance of the majestic Brahms quar- 
tet, with Lillian Fuchs ably assisting the 
trio, brought the evening to a close. The 
opening allegro was a model of restraint; 
in the Adagio the strings sang eloquently ; 
and the matchless Scherzo, one of Brahms’s 
most perfect achievements, made one real- 
ize anew that chamber music is probably 
the purest form of the art. In the final 
the lyric episodes were beautifully con- 
trasted with the more formal, brilliant pas- 
sages. The audience was larger at this re- 
cital, but still incommensurate with the 
quality of the performance. It applauded 
enthusiastically throughout S 


Elsa Baklor Makes Debut 
Elsa Baklor, soprano, of Baltimore, made 
her New York debut in a recital in the 
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Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 14. 
Miss Baklor began her early musical train- 
ing in Vienna and studied in America with 
George Castelle of Baltimore. LeRoy 
Evans was her accompanist upon this oc- 
casion. 

She proved to have a prepossessing man- 
ner upon the recital platform and her vo- 
calism further strengthened a pleasant im- 
pression. Her voice is of sufficient volume 
and strength to encompass Lieder as well 
as Mozart arias, and Miss Baklor used it 
with intelligence, subordinating herself to 
the music. She negotiates intricate passages 
with skill and controls a wide dynamic 
range Her sometimes acquires a 
slight edginess when forced, but mezza- 
voce and pianissimo were employed to ex- 
ceptional effect 

Her program included a group of works 
in Italian by Mozart, Paradies, and Reci, 
and a group in French by Massenet, whose 
‘Oh si les fleurs avaient des yeuxs’, was 
superbly sung; Leoncavallo, Kochlin, Ba- 
chalet and Szule. The aria ‘“Grustno mnie 
dorogoy’ from ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ by 
Glinka, Lieder by Hugo Wolf, Brahms, 
Tlascal, Marx, Korngold and Weingartner, 
songs in English and a group of Hungari- 
an folktunes, sung in costume, completed 
the program. W. 


voice 


Kolisch Quartet Gives Second Concert 
of Beethoven Cycle 
The Kolisch Quartet, Rudolf Kolisch 
and Felix Kuhner, violins; Eugen Lehner, 
and Benar Heifetz, ‘cello, gave an- 
other in the cycle of concerts devoted to 
the quartets of Beethoven, which they are 
undertaking under the auspices of the New 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Leopold Godowsky, 





Noted Pianist, Dies 





EOPOLD GODOWSKY, one of the 

foremost pianists of the time until his 
partial retirement in 1922, died in the 
Lenox Hospital, New York, on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 21. He had undergone an 
operation on the previous Wednesday and 
had failed to rally. He was in his sixty- 
ninth year. 

Mr. Godowsky was born in Wilna, then 
a part of Russia, on Feb. 13, 1870, the son 
of a physician. At the age of three he had 
already begun to show signs of musical 
ability and at seven, he had progressed so 
far as to make attempts at composition 
Some of these early works he re-arranged 
in later years. 

His debut as a pianist was made in Wilna 
at the age of nine, after only two years of 
study, and with such success that a tour 
of Germany and Russia was immediately 
arranged. When only eleven, his ability 
brought him to the notice of a wealthy 
banker at K6nigsberg, and he was sent to 
the Berlin Hochschule where he studied 
with Bargiel and Rudorff for four years. 

In 1884, he came to the United States 
for the first time, appearing in concert 
companies with Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Emma Thursby. He also toured with the 
violinist, Ovide Musin. In 1887, he re- 
turned to Europe and was a pupil of Saint- 
Saéns until 1890. During that period he 
made frequent concert appearances, play- 
ing in London for the first time in 1888. 
On this visit he gave a command perform 
ance before the British Court. In 1891, he 
made a second American tour, and in 1894 
came again to America as head of the 
Broad Street Conservatory in Philadel- 
phia. The following year he went to Chi- 
cago as head of the Chicago Conservatory. 
He also made concert tours during these 
years. In 1900, he returned to Europe, set- 
tling in Berlin. His first appearance as a 
concert pianist there after his return, was 
on Dec. 6, 1900, and he was hailed as one 
of the leading pianists of the day and was 
compelled at once to give five more con- 
certs. He made Berlin his headquarters, 
attracting a large class of talented pupils 
and also made extensive tours. 

In 1909, he went to Vienna as director of 
the piano master school of the Akademie 
der Tonkunst, remaining for three years, 
then returning to the United States, later 
making tours, not only in this country and 
Europe, but also the Far East. About this 
time he published a number of his works, 
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Leopold Godowsky 


‘Renaissance’, a _ series of twenty-four 
pieces; ‘Walzermasken’ and the ‘Triakon- 
tameron’, a series of thirty pieces, numer- 
ous transcriptions and arrangements, some 
of which, such as the Chopin Studies and 
Waltzes, he elaborated to a formidable 
height of difficulty. There were also a 
sonata and many original piano works in 
smaller forms. Important pedagogical 
works were the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons. 

He retired definitely from public life in 
1930, when a paralytic stroke, suffered in 
London, made his right hand useless, but 
he continued to play and to write composi 
tions for the left hand alone. His grief at 
the death in 1933 of his wife, the forme: 
Frieda Saxe of New York, whom he had 
married in 1891, resulted in even more 
strict self-enforcement of his rule not to 
take part in public life, but he continued 
his work in composition. 

Mr. Godowsky is survived by two daugh 
ters and one son, Mrs. David Saperton, 
wife of the violinist; Dagmar Godowsky, 
formerly an actress, and Leopold, Jr. An- 
other son, Gordon, died in 1932. 


Clarence Mackay, Music Patron, Dead 


CiSREne H. MACKEY, for many 
years a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera, chairman 
of the board of directors of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and of the board 
of the Postal Telegraph and Cable Corpo- 
ration, died at his home in New York on 
the evening of Nov. 12, in his sixty-fifth 
year. He had been in ill health since an 
emergency operation for appendicitis which 
he underwent last winter, and this had been 
aggravated by a recent throat affection. 
His widow, the former Anna Case, once a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
two of his three children by his first mar- 
riage, Mrs. Irving Berlin and John W. 
Mackay, were with him at the time of his 
death. 

Mr, Mackay was born in San Francisco 
on April 17, 1874, the son of John William 
Mackay, an Irish immigrant, whose career 
was one of the great American financial 
romances. A “Forty-niner,” he went to 
Virginia City, Nevada, after the discovery 
of the Comstock Lode. His own discovery, 
the Big Bonanza mine in 1872, brought his 
spectacular rise to riches as the shares in 
the company rose rapidly from fifteen 
cents to $1,850. The mine is said to have 
yielded $300,000,000 in six years. When 
the elder Mackay came to New York a 
few years later, his income was rated at 
$800,000 a month, 

Clarence Mackay received his early edu- 
cation at home and was sent’ later to Vau- 


giray College at Villebon near Paris, and 
Beaumont College, Windsor, England. In 
1894, he entered the employ of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company which has father 
had established with James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Two years later he was made presi- 
dent of the American Forcite Powder 
Manufacturing Company, and in 1896 a 
director of the Postal Telegraph Company 
and the Commercial Cable Company. In 
1897, he was elected vice-president of both 
organizations. A decade later he fulfilled 
a dream of his father’s by constructing the 
first cable between the United States and 
the Far East, at a cost of $9,000,000. In 
1907, he also laid a cable to Cuba, and two 
additional trans-atlantic cables via the 
Azores and Ireland. 


Chairman of Philharmonic 


Mr. Mackay’s interest in music was both 
deep and practical and had extended back 
for a number of years. He was made a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera more than twenty 
years ago and remained on the board un- 
til his death. In 1913, he was also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company which gave opera for 
two years at the re-named New Theatre. 
of which, in its original capacity as a home 
for both drama and opera;»be had been a 
director since its opening in 1999, 

When the National 5 
tablished in” the Spring’ of 7019. Me. 


Mackay was a member of the board of 
directors and on the merging of this or- 
chestra with the New York Philharmonic 
in 1921, he became chairman of the board 
of the directors of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, a newly created position, since pre- 
viously there had been only a president. 
He held this position also until his death. 
A director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, he was responsible im part for the 
maintenance of the free symphony concerts 
given there every winter under the baton 
of David Mannes. 

More important, however, than any of 
his other contributions to the musical life 
of New. York, was Mr. Mackay’s part in 
bringing Toscanini as conductor to the 
Philharmonic-Symphony in 1925. In that 
year, at his personal expense, he sent an 
emissary to Italy for this purpose. There 
had been rumors of a disagreement between 
Toscanini, then general director of La 





International News 


Clarence H. Mackay 


Scala in Milan, and the Fascist govern- 
ment. This had become known in America, 
hence Mr. Mackay’s mission. Although 
never announced officially by the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, it was rumored that a 
portion of the very generous sum paid to 
the Italian conductor was met by Mr. 
Mackay personally, and it has also been 
said that the deficit of the orchestra’s Euro- 
pean tour in 1930 was largely born by him. 

Mr. Mackay’s first wife was Katherine 
Alexander Duer of New York, whom he 
married in 1898, and immediately began the 
construction of the replica of a French 
Renaissance chateau, which was completed 
two years later and became the scene of 
many brilliant entertainments. The mar- 
riage was terminated by divorce in Paris 
in 1914. Since he was a Roman Catholic, 
Mr. Mackay was unable to re-marry until 
the death of his former wife, which oc- 
curred in 1930. On July 18, 1931, he mar- 
ried Miss Case. The marriage of his 
daughter Ellin to Irving Berlin, the com- 
poser of popular songs, which took place 
in 1926, caused an estrangement between 
Mr. Mackay and his daughter, but this was 
made up at the time of the birth of a son 
to the young couple. 

In 1926, he was awarded a gold medal by 
the National Institute of Social Science 
for distinguished social service in develop- 
ing musical art and the maintaining of high 
musical standards. Besides numerous dec- 
orations bestowed upon him by foreign gov- 
ernments, he had been made a Doctor of 
Music by New York University. 

Funeral services were held in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on the morning of Nov. 
16 

In tribute to the memory of Mr. Mackay, 
the communications system of the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Corporation was 
silenced for one minute beginning at 9:30 
A. M. before the mass began. For the 
sixty seconds until 9:31 o'clock cables and 
wires running two-thirds of the distance 
around the world, from Paris to Shanghai, 
were silent. 

Burial was in the family mausoleum in 
Greenwood Cemetery 


ANN ARBOR RECITALS 


and Tibbett Heard—Cleveland 
Players Give Second List 

Ann Arzor, Nov. 23—José Iturbi 
returned to Ann Arbor on Nov. 22 in 
the role of pianist, playing to a capacity 
audience in Hill Auditorium. Outstand- 
ing on his unusual program were La- 
zar’s ‘Funeral’ March, Poulenc’s ‘Per- 
petual Motion’, Ravel’s ‘Ondine’, Grana- 
dos’s ‘Plaintes’ and the ‘Ritual Fire 
Dance’ of Falla. Classics included the 
Schubert Sonata in A and Brahms’s 
Variations on a theme of Paganini. 

Lawrence Tibbett opened the sixtieth 
annual Choral Union Series and Artur 
Rodzinski brought his Cleveland forces 
for the second concert. Charles A. 
Sink, president, and Earl V. Moore, 
musical director of the University Musi- 
cal Society have again planned an in- 
teresting season. 

School of Music concerts continue to 
attract enthusiastic audiences. Palmer 
Christian’s organ recitals, Mabel 
Rhead’s piano concerts and carillon 
recitals by Percival Price are on the 
schedule. H. M. C. 


Iturbi 





Elwyn Carter Engaged as Soloist at 
First Presbyterian Church 


Elwyn Carter, bass-baritone, has been 
engaged as soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York. He will sing the bass 
solos in Verdi's Requiem under Willard 
Irving Nevins, organist and choirmaster 
of the Church on the evening of Nov. 27 
Mr. Carter is an artist-pupil of Bernard 
V. Taylor. 


Alfred G. Wathall 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Alfred G. Wathall. 
egy of light operas, died here on 

Nov. 14, in his fifty-ninth year. His best 
known work was ‘The Sultan of Sulu’, 
to a libretto by George Ade, which was 
produced in 1903. He also write ‘Sinbad 
and a number of other operatic works, He 
was born in England and came to the Uni- 
ted States at the age of twelve. He joined 
Station WGN in 1926, anc is said to have 
been the first special composer for a radio 
station. He also taught at the North 
western University School of Music. 





Marie Van der Veer Green 
Lonpon, Nov. 16.—Marie Van der Veer 
Green, contralto, in private life Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Greene, a concert and oratorio 
singer of a generation ago, died here yes- 
terday in her seventy-eighth year. Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., she made her debut in 
New York in 1888, and after further study 
with Marchesi in Paris, won success in 

London and especially in Australia. 





Charles E. Pemberton 


Los ANGELES—Charles E. Pemberton, 
for thirty-seven years head of the composi- 
tion department of the music school of the 
University of Southern California, died on 
Oct. 27. He studied yiolin and composition 
at the University of Pennsylvania and at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, He formerly 
was violinist in the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, secretary of the Trojam School of 
Music, and secretary. of the Musicians’ 
Guild. H. D. C, 





Remigio Renzj 
Rome, Nov. 21.—Remigo Renzi, sinc: 
1883, principal organist at St. ‘Peter’: 
Basilica, died on™ Nov. 19, in his eighty 
second year. 


him a pension in recognition of his long 
service. Despite his age, he continued t 
play until his death. Among his pupils was 
Pietro A. Yon, organist of St. Patrick’ 
Cathedral, New York. A son, Paul Renzi 
is solo Oboist in several radio orchestras ir 
New York. 


He was born and educated 
in Rome and i in 1932 Pope, Pius XL granted 
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New York 'Concerts 


(Continued from page 31) 


Friends of Music, in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 13. 

Poise and perception were. the key-words 
of the concert. The members of the quar- 
tet individually and collectively, played 
with high purpose and succeeded, in re- 
vealing much of the transcendental genius 
of Beethoven in his Op. 59, No. I in F, 
and Op. 127 in E Fiat. 

The lucidity of the four instruments was 
remarkable in every detail and apparent in 
each phrase. The delicacy, balance and 
collective artistry of the quartet was, in 
the Op. 59, particularly revealed in the 
second movement, Allegretto vivace e 
sempre scherzando, and the nobility and 
dignity of their performance in the Adagio. 
Throughout the program their playing ob- 
viously gave pleasure to a large and at- 
tentively disposed audience. w 


Hazel Weiler Miles Makes Debut 


Hazel Weiler Miles, pianist, made her 
local debut in a recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 10. The program 
began with Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions and this was followed by a group of 
Chopin compositions. The third group was 
by Ernest Horton Miles and Walther 
Pfitzner, closing with Godowsky’s ‘Valse 
Rendezvous’. The final group was of 
transcriptions by Liszt and works by Men- 
delssohn and Schubert. N. 


John Carroll Heard in Annual 
Town Hall Recital 


John Carroll, baritone, who gives a 
Town Hall recital annually, was heard 
there on the evening of Nov. 12, with 
Vance Campbell at the piano. Beginning 
with the Schubert ‘Ave Maria’, Mr. Camp- 
bell proceeded to the ‘Confutatis’ from the 
Verdi ‘Requiem’, the most important work 
on his program. A group of songs in 
French and German followed, then one of 
Irish songs by various composers, a field 
of music in which Mr. Carroll has always 
been particularly admired. The closing 
group was of songs in English. 

Mr. Carroll drew his customary large 
audience which obviously enjoyed his sing- 
ing as there was prolonged applause. Mr. 
Campbell’s song, “Within the House’ was 
especially appreciated. D. 


Oscar Ziegler Gives First Recital of 
Series at New School 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist, gave the first of 
a series of three Saturday afternoon recital 
at the New School, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 5. The program included the last 
three sonatas of Beethoven, Op. 109, 110 
and 112. Although many persons pre- 
fer Mr. Ziegler as an_ interpreter 
of modern music, he gave an _ ex- 
cellent and carefully balanced performance 
of these three works realizing not only 
their emotional content but also their classi- 
cal style. He was well received by the 
audience and given much applause. N. 


Orchestrette Classique Gives Special 
Concert of Chamber Music 

The Orchestrette Classique, Frédérique 

Petrides, conductor, gave a concert large- 

ly of unusual works in the chamber music 

hall in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
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Nov, was assisted 
by Bh a ‘Mardi tOrae 2, eutariet 
que among the resented ‘were 


three Eighteenth Century hm for guitar, 
by Campion, Aguado and Sors, also an un- 
completed Quartet Schubert for Flute, 
suit Other works 
given included ‘Trois Pieces Bréves’ by 
Barrére, for Flur one Clar ay oe 
ute, rinet, Bas- 

pod Two Pieces for String 
by Shostakovitch and Beethoven's 
for Strings, Clarinet, Bassoon and 


Miss Petrides led her forces cleverly 
through the program and the unusual 
music was received with enthusiasm by an 
audience which filled the hall and was lav- 
ist in its applause. N. 


National Association Holds First 
Concert Meeting 


The National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors held its first 
concert and meeting of the year at the 
Henry Hadley Studio on the evening of 
Nov. 13 with the Babylon Festival Chorus, 
conducted by Christos Vrionides, and Lo- 
lita Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, performing 
six American works. Sigmund Spaeth, 
president of the Association, welcomed new 
members, both lay and professional, and 
announced that among the new sustaining 
members this year are Serge Koussevitzky, 
Walter Damrosch and Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Dr. Spaeth announced a series of 
broadcasts of American music from Station 
WNYC. 

The concert began with a performance of 
Philip James’s ‘Stabat Mater Speciosa’, a 
setting of an old Latin hymn translated into 
English, sung by the Babylon Festival 
Chorus. The work is knit together by 
passages of solo melody for voice or piano, 
and it is written in the spirit of an old 
Christmas mystery, with only one or two 
breaks into a more theatrical style. Mme 
Gainsborg then played Mortimer Brown 
ing’s ‘Music for the Children’s Theatre’, ten 
mood pictures and character studies from a 
set of twelve. Mr. Vrionides conducted the 
chorus in his own ‘Kyrie Eleison’ from the 
liturgy of St. John Chrysostum and in a 
setting of Whitman’s ‘Washington’s Mon- 
ument’, composed by him and by Rossini 
Vrionides. Mme. Gainsborg again ap- 
peared, playing Lewis Lane’s ‘Fragments 
(After Lucretius)’, Op. 6; Charles Hau- 
biel’s Capriccio from ‘Portraits’ and Har- 
old Morris’s Ballade. The concert came to 
a close with a performance by the Baby- 
lon Festival Chorus of Howard Hanson’s 
‘Beowulf’. A discussion period followed. 

S 





Mary Gare Harrorp, violinist, Irene 
Borts, pianist. The Barbizon, Nov. 1, even- 
ing: Sonata by Honegger for both instru- 
ments. Sonatas for piano by Scarlatti: 
Saint-Saéns violin concerto and works by 
Albeniz, Milhaud and Scott-Kramer. 

Erena Barsert, pianist. The Barbizon, 
Nov. 15, evening. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
109, Sonata by Scarlatti and works by 
Bach, Debussy, Griffes and Chopin. 

JoserF WaGNER, pianist. MacDowell 
Club, Nov. 17. evening. Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 109, Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 5, and 
pieces by Chopin, Casella, Dohnanyi, 
Gruenfeld and himself. 

BARBARA STOLL, soprano. John Fletcher, 
accompanist. Midtown Music Hall, Nov. 
8, evening. Arias from ‘Louise’, ‘La Forza 
del Destino’ and ‘La Favorita’ and song 
groups in French, German and English. 





Queena Mario Resigns from Opera to 
Teach Exclusively 

Queena Mario, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, announced on Nov. 15, 
that she had submitted her resignation 
to the board of directors and managers 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
in order to devote more time to her 
teaching activities. She expects to make 
one more appearance with the Metro- 
politan before ending an association of 
sixteen years with the company. 

Mme. Mario has taught at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, and 
in New York, and is the author of a 
novel ‘Murder in the Opera House’. 
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In School and Studio 


Vincent V. Hubbard, teacher of singing, 
has opened a studio in Steinway Hall, New 
York, and will teach there two days each 
week. Mr. Hubbard spends two days in 
his Wilton, Conn., studio and one day in 
Boston. Camille Girouard, an artist pupil 
of Mr. Hubbard, is scheduled to: give a 
Jordan Hall recital in Boston on Nov. 
29, singing an unusual program made up 
of works by Poulenc, Debussy, Dukas, Au- 
bert, Dvorak and others. 

** * 


Pupils of Ronald Murat, violinist and 
teacher, who have filled recent important 
engagements include John Dembrock who 
appeared before the Meriden Women’s 
Club on Oct. 17 and the Polish Circle at 
the Polish Consulate on Nov. 16. He will 
will give his second Town Hall recital on 
Nov. 27. Arnold Belnick, who won the 
Sealtest Grand Award last April and ap- 
pared at the Stadium during the summer, 
gave a joint program with Dusolina Gian- 
nini at one of the recent Diaz musicales at 
the Hotel Plaza. He also gave recital in 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 16. 


*> = * 


Ferenc Molnar, viola of the Roth String 
Quartet, has opened a studio at 41 Central 
Park West, New York, in collaboration 
with Janos Scholz, ’cello of the quartet, 
for the teaching of chamber music and 
for individual instruction on the violin, 
viola and ’cello. Pupils will also have op- 
portunity of playing in ensembles with 
piano and other instruments. 

* * * 

Ethel Elfenbein, artist-pupil of Alexan- 
der Lipsky, appeared in The Young Ameri- 
can Pianist’s Series over station WQXR 
on Nov. 13. Her program included works 
by Bach, Brahms and Scarlatti, and the 
Ravel Sonatine. Carol Dickson, another 
artist-pupil of Mr. Lipsky, gave a piano 
recital at the Manor Club, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., on Nov. 13, playing works by 
Franck, Bach, Brahms, Schumann, De 
bussy and Chopin. 

* * * 

Jeanne de Mare, lecturer-pianist, is giv- 
ing three lecture recitals devoted to the 
arts at the American Conservatory of 
Music, Drama and Dance at 114 East 64th 
St. The first took place on Nov. 15. H. 


Maurice Jacquet, composer, played excerpts 
from ‘La Grande Pastorale’, the French 
Provencal Christmas play, produced by Fir- 
min Gémier in 1920. Other lectures sched- 
uled for Nov. 29 and Dec. 13 will deal with 
the work of Jean Cocteau, Satie, Picasso, 
and the ‘Cartel des Quatre’, Dullin, Jouvet, 
Baty, and Pitoeff. 


* * * 


Pupils of Manfred Malkin, teacher of 
piano, assisted by Cecil Carol, soprano, 
were heard in recital in the Hubbel Audi- 
torium, Steinway Building, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 20. Those taking part in- 
cluded Beatrice Jacobson, Roberta Finder, 
Thelma Rosenblum, Sylvia Bloom, France 
Braverman, Miriam Nerenberg and Mae 
Miller. The program consisted entirely of 
concertos by Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber and Chopin, with Mr. 
Malkin playing second piano parts. Miss 
Carol contributed an aria from ‘Carmen’. 


* * * 


Mrs. L. A. Torrens, teacher of singing, 
has reopened her Steinway Hall studio. In 
addition to her New York classes, Mrs. 
Torrens will again conduct courses at the 
Master School at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Mrs. Torrens re- 
cently returned from the middle west where 
she spent her summer holiday. 


* * * 


Frieda Volkert, dramatic soprano from 
the Leon Carson Studios was heard on the 
evening of Aug. 26, as soloist with the 
New York Civic Orchestra, Cesare So- 
dero conducting, at the Federal Theatre, 
New York. 


* * *® 


The Robert Malone Studios have 
awarded scholarships in voice to Florence 
Forsblom, soprano, and Bernard Grauer, 
baritone. Another vocal scholarship will 
be awarded in January. 


* * * 


Robert Scholz, formerly of the Mozart- 
eum in Salzburg, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of piano at the music school of the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York. 
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DUTCH COMPOSERS AWAKEN CAUSE OF MUSIC IN HOLLAND 


Artistic Renascence Marked in 
Netherlands at Close of the 
Nineteenth Century Extends 
to Field of Music as Well as to 
Painting and Literature 


By JOHAN FRANCO 
AMSTERDAM, Nov. 15 


HE end of the nineteenth century 
was marked in Holland by an un- 


paralleled blossoming of all the 
arts. The drowsing Muses of Dutch 
painting, architecture and _ literature 


showed signs—almost suddenly—of a 
brilliant rebirth. The painters, Vincent 
van Gogh and the Maris brothers, and 
the architect Dr. H. P. Berlage, who 
stands at the head of a long line of 
architectural innovators, became world 
famous. But the world at large outside 
the Netherlands is well informed 
about the condition of Dutch letters and 
music than about Dutch plastic arts, 
though the former were by no means 
lagging behind at the time of which we 
write. Naturally the products of Dutch 
literature are accessible only to those 
who know the Dutch language, a Ger- 
manic tongue occupying an intermedi- 
ate position, both linguistically and geo 
graphically, between English and Ger 
man. About 1880 there arose in Holland 
a literary movement known as that ot 
the “Eighty-ers,” which put its ineradi 
cable mark upon the rising generation 
of musical composers as well as writ- 


1 
iC@ss 


ers. Two great names connected with 

this movement are those of Frederil 

van Leden and Herman Gorter 
Awakening Interest Noted 


The fact that Dutch music has i 
mained almost unknown abroad is dt 


( 


1¢ 
as much to the indifference of the Hol 
landers themselves as to that of othe 


peoples, who, as things go in the world of 
concert-goers and concert-givers, all de 
pend on standard works of international 
musical culture. Of late ther 
have been signs, however, that matters 
are progressing in the right direction 
Yet Willem Mengelberg introduced 
Cornelis Dopper’s (1870) ‘Chaconna 
Gothica’, and Pierre Monteux Willem 
Pijper’s (1894) ‘Third’ to audiences in 
foreign lands years ago. But this oc- 
curred only sporadically, and even to 
this day no single Dutch work has been 


vears 
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Henk Badings 


able to hold its own on the international 
concert program. 

Convinced that all this will be differ- 
ent in the future, we introduce the read 
er to a number of Dutch composers— 
the list is by no means complete—each 
of whom is worthy in his own field of 
attention and interest. 

In 1862 Alphons Diepenbrock, who 
died in 1921, and Johan Wagenaar were 
born—two musicians differing entirely 
in the nature of their talents. The for 
mer 1s famous exclusively on account 
of his compositions; the latter is known 
iS t well as a 


ichet is composer. 


Symphonies Diepenbrock never wrote. 
His chief works are church music (‘Te 
Deum’, among others), and incidental 
music for the plays of Sophocles as 
translated and “re-composed” by his 
friend Soutens (‘Electra’) and _ for 
‘Gysbreght van Aemstel’ by Vondel of 
the Golden Age. Diepenbrock nevet 
had direct disciples; he taught classical 
languages 


The Wagenaars: John and Bernard 


Johan Wagenaar’s greatest claim to 
flame as a composer lies in his hu 
morous cantata, ‘Shipwreck’, and _ his 
opera entitled ‘The Doge of Venice’, a 
priceless parody on the Italian opera 
Although his music is stylistically still 
very much under German influence, vet 
we have in his work something typically 





Hendrik Andriessen 
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Dr. Johan Wagenaar 


Dutch. Until 1937 Dr. Wagenaar was 
director of the Royal Conservatory at 
The Hague where he was mentor to 
many younger men, including Willem 
Pijper (1894), Alexander Voormolen 
(1895), and Bernard Wagenaar, who 
became an American and is well known 
in the United States. The new director 
of the Royal Conservatory, Sem Dres 
den (1881), is known by a number of 
very personal compositions, the ‘Chorus 
Tragicus’, with chamber o1 
chestra, and others, and further, because 
he is the founder (1914) and leader ot 
the Haarlem Madrigal Society. Some 
of his pupils have already achieved fam« 


vocalises 


as composers, such as Emmy Frensel 
Wegener (1901), Jan Felderhot 
(1907), Willem van Otterloo (1907), 


and others 
Ruyneman and Andriessen 


\n exceptional figure is Daniel Ruyne 
man (1886), whose true significance it was 
not possible to appreciate in the earlier 
years of his life because of his eccentricity 
Of late a change has come about in his 
method of working He writes more 
simply and for more normal combinations 
of instruments \ sonata for clarinet and 
piano is a good instance of this later work 

Hendrik Andriessen is again a different 
figure (1892). Although Andriessen was 
never a pupil of Diepenbrock’s, he may be 
regarded as carrying on the latter’s work 
both ideologically and musically. Andries- 
sen wrote a great deal of church music, 





Willem Pijper 


The Indifference of the Stolid 
Hollanders Being Conquered 
by Work of Pijper, Ruyneman. 
Diepenbrock, the Wagenaars, 
Mengelbergs and Others 


masses, chorales and the ‘Sonata da 
Chiesa’, and besides this two Symphonies, 
chamber music and many songs. 

In this same year (1892) was born the 
very much more conservative Rudolf 
Mengelberg, a nephew of the conductor, 
who has never denied his German origin 
and whose compositions bear the stamp 
thereof. His most important works are 
‘Missa pro Pace’, a Violin Concerto 
‘Salve Regina’ and ‘Hymn to Amsterdam’ 

Pijper Is Best Known 

Holland’s best known composer is 
Willem Pijper (1894), who besides pro 
ducing a considerable number of works, 
three Symphonies, an opera entitled ‘Hale 


wyn, much incidental music for Greek 
and Shakespearean plays, ‘Bacchantes’ 
‘Cyclops’, ‘Antigone’, ‘The Tempest’, and 


chamber music, has written countless arti 
cles on musical subjects, has also played 





Alphons Diepenbrock 


younger musicians, sucl 
(1902), Guillaume 
Landré (1905), Piet Ketting (1905), 
Bertus van Lier (1906), Henk Badings 
(1907), Johan Franco (1908), Wolfgang 
Wijdeveld (1910), Hans Henkemans 
(1912), and others. 

Special mention should also be made _ of 
certain women composers, the best of 
whom are Dina Appeldoorn (1884), Jo 
hanna Bordewijk Roepman (1892), Rosy 
Wertheim (1894), Henriette Bosmans 
(1895), Emmy Frensel Wegener (1901). 

One of the above named members of the 


mentor to 


as Karel 


many 
Mengelberg 


younger group has attracted much at 
tention both in his native country and 
abroad in recent years. This is Henk 
Badings (1907). Badings was born at 


Bandoeng, Java, and was sent to Holland 
at an early age to pursue his studies 
Guided by an _ ever-flowing stream of 
musical inspiration, he makes use of thi 
most complicated constructions with the 
greatest possible ease and these sound s 
convincing that we may be permitted t 
say that to this gifted musician the stumb 
ling blocks of our time—harmony and forn 

present no difficulties. The ideal that 
beckons him, and many others with him, i 
that of a new “Geistigkeit”, as we might 
call it in  contradistinction to the nev 
“Sachlichkeit.” This finds expression no 
only in the choice of texts of real literar 
worth, but also in music of an abstract na 
ture. The following are a few of tl 
works of this very productive composer 
Three Symphonies (1930, 1932, 1934), tw 
Violin Concertos (1928, 1935), Symphoni 
Variations (1937), Overtu 
(1937), and two (1931 
1936). 


*Tragical’ 
string quartets 





